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ORATE FRATRES 


VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 6 MAY, 1951 


A MESSAGE FROM OUR NEW ABBOT 


VER since the ORATE FRATRES was first issued, November 

28, 1926, it has received the consistent support and co- 

operation of a group of associate editors and contributors 

interested in promoting the ‘‘liturgical apostolate.’’ This 

group has served as a spiritual leaven, penetrating the hearts 

and minds of old and young with a desire to restore to 
public divine worship the interest that animated the early Chris- 
tians. The measure of success with which the apostolate has been 
blessed can now be pointed to as a definite and lasting contribution 
to the church-life of this country. Thus have the editors of the 
ORATE FRATRES served not only the greatest need of its readers 
but also the greatest need of the world, namely, a deeper under- 
standing and love for the liturgical life in the Church. 


In so far as these efforts have been based primarily on the en- 
deavor to fulfill the inspirations that have come from the visible 
representatives of Christ on earth, they have undoubtedly been 
blessed. In fact, that should be blessing enough upon the apostolate 
and its promoters. Nevertheless, I would like to make it clear that 
it is my intention to continue the kindly interest in the apostolate 
that has been shown for so many years by Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, 

0.S.B., and give it my blessing. 


The day has passed when the liturgical movement is looked 
upon as a pious interest of some enthusiasts. Liturgical weeks and 
schools, liturgical retreats and conferences, columns on matters per- 
taining to the liturgy in many of the country’s Catholic periodicals 
—all pay tribute to the blessings that have accompanied the efforts 
of the editors of ORATE FRATRES and their associates. What a 
truly glorious Catholicism we may hope for in the coming years 
if the liturgical apostolate strikes deep roots in the hearts of the 
priests and the laity of the world! 


> BALDWIN DworscHAK, O.S.B. 
Coadjutor Abbot of St. John’s 
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INCREASE OF THE BODY* 


VAGUE memory comes back to me from childhood days; 
I can't quite remember whether it was a riddle, or a 
game, or what, but the words of it ran something like 
this: 


What are little girls made of ? 

Sugar and spice and all things nice! 
What are little boys made of ? 

Frogs and snails and puppy-dogs’ tails! 


My mother used to quote it at me whenever I brought in from the 
garden a toad in a tin, or some tadpoles in a jar or other boyhood 
treasures which delighted my ten-year-old heart but nauseated my 
teen-age sisters — the sissies! 

While the rhyme is not quite accurate, there is some truth in 
it. Girls and women (but also boys and men) are indeed made of 
“‘sugar and spice and all things nice’’ (which last words may be 
taken to include, in America, hot dogs; and these, it might be 
argued in theological terminology, imply the ‘‘puppy-dogs’ tails” 
modo eminente!). At least their bodies are made of these things. 
The T-bone steak which you eat today (while I examine my plate 
with a magnifying glass to see if perchance it is the day for my 
weekly ration of eight pennyworth of meat) will by tomorrow 
have become built into you as part of your body. It is ‘‘incor- 


porated.” But not for always. Though its elements will be for a / 


while part of your muscle or nerve or bone, they will not stay 
there. There is a continual process of change in every living organ- 
ism; its constituents break down and in due course pass out of the 
body, to be replaced by others. This is called ‘‘metabolism.’’ Those 
who know about these things tell us that not an atom which is 
part of us today was in us seven years ago. 

Yet the curious thing is that we go on possessing the same 
bodies. I am perfectly sure that I have the same body that I had 
when I was a boy; I have even got a scar on my shin which was 

*This is No. 6 of Fr. Howell's series of articles in which he presents the the- 


ology of the liturgy in popular form, for the benefit of beginners or as an aid to 
priests and other teachers. — ED. 
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INCREASE 


the result of a bad hack at football when I was fifteen. Of course I 
have the same body! Yet the whole of it has changed since then, 
and it has grown. 

Exactly the same is true (in its own way) of the Mystical Body 
— the Church. It is the same Mystical Body now as the Body 
whose members watched our Lord ascend into heaven, whose 
members worshipped in the catacombs, who built the Roman 
basilicas and the Gothic cathedrals of Europe, and who conferred 
on cities and towns of your own country such lovely names as 
Corpus Christi, Holyrood, Maryville, Loretto, or St. Paul. Those 
members are no longer here; they have been replaced by other 
members. There has been metabolism in the living Mystical Body 
as in all other living organisms. Unless somebody is incredibly 
old the Mystical Body here on earth does not possess a single 
member who was in it a hundred and fifty years ago. Yet it is 
the same Body, though it has changed completely, and it has 
grown. 

What does this change, this growth, involve? It means that the 
same Christ is living on all the time, but He lives in an organism 
of continually changing members. As someone (was it Cardinal 
Suhard?) once expressed it, ‘‘Christ is incarnate in each succeeding 
generation.’ And, moreover, He grows in each succeeding genera- 
tion. Not the historical Christ, of course, but Christ as He now is, 
Head and Body —the ‘‘whole Christ,’’ to use St. Augustine's 
phrase. He is to grow, by the continual incorporation of new mem- 
bers, until He reaches a certain ‘‘fulness’’ or ‘‘stature’’ predeter- 
mined by His Father. What degree of growth that implies we can- 
not know — it has not been revealed to us. But when it is achieved, 
then the task of Christ is completed; all those whom God predes- 
tines to the sharing of His own divine happiness in heaven will 
have been equipped, by incorporation into the Mystical Body, with 
that divine life by which alone they are rendered capable of the 
beatific vision. 

There must be, then, innumerable successive incorporations; 
to untold members of human beings a share in the divine life is 
to be given. But the divine life can be given only to human beings 
who first have natural life. Until the end of time, then, — until 
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the Body of Christ shall have reached its full stature, — countless | HoL 
natural lives will begin, and then become elevated to the super- MV 
natural level. So that the Mystical Body needs, for the fulfilment | 
of its destiny, powers to beget natural life and powers to elevate / woe 
this life to a share in the divine nature. And God has most won-  5*PS 
derfully provided for both. a 
The Mystical Body, like all organic bodies, ‘‘has many mem- nd : 
bers, but not all the members have the same function” (Rom. 12: jp s¢ 
4). There are some members who have the function of begetting « tion 
natural life, while others have the function of raising this life to js to 
the supernatural plane. The former are parents; the latter are ind, 
priests. And, within the Body, all these perform their life-giving 
functions in virtue of sacramental powers conferred on them. thou; 
“For the social needs of the Church,”’ writes Pope Pius XII in Heh 
his encyclical on the Mystical Body, ‘‘Christ has provided in a : ship ; 
particular way by two sacraments which He instituted. The sacra- son | 
ment of matrimony, in which the parties become the ministers of of th 
grace to each other, ensures the regular numerical increase of the anott 
Christian community, and, what is more important, the proper jn fa 
and religious education of the offspring, the lack of which would each 
constitute a grave menace to the Mystical Body. And holy orders f arran: 
consecrates to the perpetual service of God those who are destined ship 
to immolate’ the eucharistic Victim, to nourish the flock of Christ | that 
with the Bread of Angels and with the food of doctrine, to guide | gecon, 
them by the divine commandments and counsels, and to fortify | shou], 
them by their other supernatural functions’ (n. 27 in the Amer- jes 
ica Press edition). | throu 
In considering the growth of the Mystical Body we are con- | men ; 
cerned, then, with two sacraments, matrimony and holy orders. | action 
1The English C.T.S. and the America Press translations here use the word closel; 
“‘offer’’ — which could seem to imply that only those in holy orders offer the | as our 
Victim, whereas the encyclical Mediator Det makes it clear that all the members 
of the Mystical Body should likewise offer, with and through the priest (n. An 
92f.). As a matter of fact, the Latin original does not say “‘offer,’’ but “‘immo- , chew; 
late’’ (‘‘qui. Eucharisticam Hostiam immolent’’: A.A.S. 35, p. 202) — which” . 
corresponds exactly to the careful distinction in Mediator Dei between the immo- ishmet 
lation, performed by the priest alone, and the oblation or offering, in which the patyre 
faithful should join (n. 92). Editors of future English editions of Mystic of Go 


Corporis, please note. 
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INCREASE 
HOLY MATRIMONY 


Marriage is one of the most astounding works of God's wisdom 


, and goodness. It is perfectly certain that God could fill up the 


gaps caused by death in human ranks by the direct creation — 
body and soul — of new human beings. But instead He ‘“‘created 
man to his own image; to the image of God he created him. Male 
and female he created them’’ (Gen. 1:27). He made human nature 
in some way resemble His own divine nature, and the juxtaposi- 
tion of the sentences in holy Scripture shows that that resemblance 
is to be found precisely in the fact that human beings are of two 
kinds, male and female. 


How does that make man resemble God? In this way: that 
though God is but One, He does not exist in solitude or loneliness. 
He has revealed to us that within the Godhead there is companion- 
ship and loving intercourse between divine Persons. The First Per- 
son loves the Second Person; the Second Person returns the love 
of the First Person; and the very fact that these Persons love one 
another is the origin of the Third Person. The Third Person is, 
in fact, the personified love of the First and Second Persons for 
each other. And when God created man in His own image, He 
arranged it that in human nature also there would be companion- 
ship and loving intercourse between human persons. He ordained 
that the first person ( a man) should love, and be loved by, a 
second person (a woman); and that this mutual love of theirs 
should become personified in a third person — the child! 


And because, in human nature, the body is the instrument 


. through which the soul expresses itself, God made the bodies of 


con- | 
rders. 


word 
Fer the 
embers 
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immo- 
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men and women such that they could express, even in a bodily 
action, their love for each other. Their desire to be united as 
closely as possible in their love issues in a physical union by which, 
as our Lord expressed it, ‘‘they two become one flesh.” 


And herein lies the marvel! Other physical acts of man (such as 
chewing and swallowing food) produce their natural result (nour- 
ishment) by processes completely within the powers of human 
nature (such as digestion). There is no need for any special act 
of God every time somebody absorbs a chunk of lemon pie! But 
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the physical love-union of man and woman cannot produce its 
natural result (the generation of new human life) except by the 
direct and special act of God in creating a new human soul to 








animate the tiny organism which their love originates. Here, then, | 


is an astonishing action which alone, among merely human 
actions, surpasses merely human powers. It completely transcends _ 
nature; for it brings into play the divine power of creation! God | 
alone can create a soul. Never, in fact, are men and women s0 
close to God in any of their merely human actions, as in the con- 
summation of marriage; for in this is involved both love and 
creation. And God is Love; and God is Creator. How wonderful 
is marriage, even on the natural plane! 

But Christ our Lord has made it even more wonderful still. 
He supernaturalized it; He made it a sacrament — one of those 
signs which effects what it signifies. » 

Remember that, as we saw in a previous article, the sacraments 
are mysterious and potent signs which are not only our actions 
but are also Christ’s actions. They are our actions because we do 
them; they are Christ’s actions because He endowed them with 
the power of making present in a new, sacramental, order of exist- 
ence, those actions of His which they signify. We saw, for in- » 
stance, that baptism signifies dying and rising to life. The under- 
lying reality in the sacramental order of existence is the death and | 
resurrection of Christ which thus become the death and resurrection 
to new life of the baptised. Now matrimony signifies union. Hence 
the underlying reality in the sacramental order of existence is 
Christ’s union. It is His union, then, which becomes the union of 
Christians who marry. 

But what is this union of Christ which, through the sacrament, l 
becomes the union of Christians? It is the union of Christ with 
His Church. Christ and His Church are One. ‘A husband is the 
head of the wife,’’ says St. Paul, “just as Christ is the head of the 
Church. . . . Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved 
the Church and delivered himself up for her. . . . We are members + 
of his body, of his flesh and of his bones. For this reason a man 
shall leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife; and the 
two shall be one flesh’’ (Eph. 5:23ff.). 
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According to St. Paul, then, it is not that Christ, in uniting 
Himself with His Church, gave to that union the qualities which 
are to be found in the union of a man with his wife. It is the 
other way round. The union of Christ with His Church is the 
underlying reality which determines the intrinsic nature of the 
union between the baptised member of Christ and his partner in 
marriage. Moreover, their union is not a mere imitation of the 
union between Christ and the Church. If it were just an imitation, 
in what sense could St. Paul say that ‘‘it is a great mystery’’ (Eph. 
5:32)? It would in that case be no more a mystery than would 
the performance of Anton Preisinger at Oberammergau who, in 


, the Passion Play, imitates the death of Christ on the cross. No; 
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it is a great mystery because it is a sacrament — one of the ‘‘Mys- 
teries of Christ’’ whereby what Christ did becomes actualized here 
and now in the sacramental order of existence. Marriage is thus 
no mere imitation of the union of Christ with His Church; it is 
that union in fact — in sacramental fact. 

Thus Karl Adam can write:* ‘““The fundamental mystery of 
Christianity, the nuptial relationship between Christ and His 
Church, the fact that Christ and His Church are one sole Body, is 
realized anew in every Christian marriage .. . (Christian mar- 
riage) has existence only by the fact that in it Christ’s sacred nup- 
tials, His union with the Church in one sole Body, is actualized.”’ 

And Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., writes: ‘“The married 
couple shows forth to men a perceptible, external sign through... 
which the life of Christ with the Church is made present sacra- 
mentally.’” 

Note carefully that it is the union of man and wife that is the 
sign; the union, then, is the sacrament; for the sacrament is a sign. 
This sign is given or uttered at the wedding ceremony by the man 
and his bride. It is not given, but only witnessed and blessed by 
the priest. Which means that it is the man (not the priest) who 
gives the sacrament of matrimony to his bride, and vice versa. 


"Holy Marriage, p. 10. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Price, 15 
cents. 

*A Great Sacrament, p. 20. This booklet is a quite extraordinarily beautiful 
and instructive essay on Christian marriage, and all readers are most strongly 
urged to get it and study it. Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis. 75 cents. 
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Thus matrimony is the only sacrament which the laity themselves 
administer, and which properly belongs to them. (Baptism can 





indeed be administered by laity in certain circumstances, but it 
does not belong to them to do so.) It is thus specifically the sacra- | 
ment of the laity. ‘‘It is the only one in which sacramental grace 
is poured forth from the fulness of Christ’s humanity directly up- 
on the members without priestly mediation.’ 


And as a result of Christian marriage man and wife become a 


unit. ‘“They two become one flesh.’’ This unit is a new organ of ? 


the Mystical Body — an organ which has a special function not 
within the power of any other members of the Mystical Body. 
For it is a generative organ of the Body; it subserves the growth 
of the Mystical Body by bringing into natural existence those who 
are destined for supernatural life within that Body. The products 
of its action are destined for Christ’s Body and for participation 7 
in its life. 


“When, therefore, a Christian man and woman unite in holy 
marriage,’’ writes Dom Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B.,° ‘‘they dedi- 
cate themselves to God for a holy service, the extension of His 
kingdom among men. They are to bring into the world not only , 
children as images of God (every marriage has that end), but to 
beget adorers in spirit and in truth. Christ and the Church, His| 
Bride, have as their first objective to form a cult-community, to’ 
praise the Father. So also a husband and wife.” 


HOLY ORDERS 


Husband and wife, ‘they two in one flesh,” form, as I have. 
said, a new unit — a generative organ of the Mystical Body. But 
this unit is not sufficient unto itself; it needs another in order that 
the final result — increase of the Mystical Body — may be at- 
tained. For its products have but natural life, and the Mystical 
Body lives with supernatural life. This other generative organ is 
provided by Christ through the sacrament of holy orders. In this} 


‘Karl Adam, op. cit., p. 14. 

®Proceedings of the Liturgical Conference, 1946, p. 43. From Conception 
Abbey, Mo., price, 50 cents. This whole volume is of very great interest and is 
earnestly commended to readers. 
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sacrament certain members of the Body are given a special func- 
tion which is also generative — they are to generate supernatural 


\ life. They are to have spiritual offspring. That is why they are so 


rightly called by the title of ‘‘Father.’’ The priest, in administer- 
ing baptism, generates supernatural life in the natural offspring 
of the Christian spouses. Parents alone do not cause growth of 
the Mystical Body; priests alone do not cause this growth; both 
are needed in order that the growth of the Body may ensue. There 
must be children before there can be baptisms. There must be 
marriages before there can be ordinations. 


A beautiful story is told of Pope Pius X, that great liturgical 
leader who is soon to be raised to the altars of the Church. After 
his consecration as bishop of Mantua he went immediately to see 
his mother. And to her he displayed, with filial pride, his scintillat- 
ing new episcopal ring. She thoughtfully fingered the worn, simple 
gold ring on her own finger. ‘“Yes, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘your ring is 
very beautiful. But remember that you would never have had yours 
if | had not first had mine!” 


Holy orders, like matrimony, is a ‘‘social sacrament;’’ it exists 
for the growth and welfare of the Mystical Body of Christ. Par- 
ents and priests are organs of growth; marriage and priesthood 
stand side by side; they both build up the Body of Christ towards 
its ‘full stature,’’ and neither could do it without the other. 


What exactly is “‘priesthood’’? what is a priest? Something — 
Someone — altogether unique. For in point of fact there is really 
only one priest — Christ. There is only one priesthood — His 
priesthood. Before He came there were, indeed, men who were 
called priests. There were priests of Baal, of Moloch, of Zeus... 
but these were no more really priests than Baal, Moloch or Zeus 
(called “‘gods’’) were really God. There were also the Levitical 
priests of the Old Testament. They had some right to the title 
because their office was instituted by God, and they did for God's 
chosen people some, at least, of the things which Christ, the one 
true Priest, does for the whole human race. But their priesthood 
was only a partial priesthood, and it only foreshadowed the real 
priesthood which Christ alone has. 
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For the power of priesthood is the power of effective mediation 
between creation and its Creator. Christ alone can do that; He 
alone is the Pontifex, the bridge-builder who spans the infinite 
distance between God and man and leads man effectively and 
finally to God. ‘‘I am the way,’ He told us. ‘‘No man cometh to 
the Father except by me’ (John 14:6). ‘“There is one God, and 
one mediator of God and men, the man Jesus Christ who gave 
himself a redemption for all’ (1 Tim. 2:5). 


We must not think that mediation was just one of the things ° 


Christ did (like teaching, or healing the sick). He is essentially 
the Mediator; His mediative priesthood was not merely the pur- 








pose of His incarnation, but derives directly from it. By the very | 


fact of His becoming incarnate the bridge between God and man 
was built. After His incarnation He carried out the priestly act 
of offering the redemptive Sacrifice which enabled us to pass over 
that bridge. But the bridge was there as soon as He was here. It 
was not only on Calvary that He was a priest; He was priest from 
the first moment of His mortal life, intrinsically. As St. Augustine 
puts it: ‘In as much as He is born of the Father He is God, not a 
priest. He is priest by reason of the flesh which He assumed.’” 


se 


The priesthood of Christ which will never have an end did have / 


a beginning. And that beginning was the moment when our | 


Blessed Lady said her ‘‘Fiat.”’ 

“But the priestly life which the divine Redeemer had begun in 
His mortal body,’’ says Pope Pius in his encyclical on the liturgy, 
“‘was not finished. He willed it to continue unceasingly through 
the ages in His Mystical Body, which is the Church. . . . Accord- 


ingly the Church, at the bidding of her Founder continues the ; 


priestly office of Jesus Christ, especially in the liturgy” (n. 2, 3). | 


Thus we see that the Church — which is Christ living now in 
His Mystical Body — is, as He was, the ‘one Mediator between 
God and man.” Christ's priesthood resides in the Church as 
whole, and in every member of it. “‘By reason of their baptism 
Christians are in the Mystical Body and become by common title 
members of Christ the Priest; by the character that is graven on 
their souls they are appointed to the worship of God, and there- 


*Enarr. in Ps. CX. 3. 
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tion | fore, according to their condition, they share in the priesthood of y 
He | Christ Himself’’ (cbid., n. 88). 
nite} Moreover, as we shall see later, there is even an exercise of the 


and | priesthood of Christ through every member; all members are cap- 
» to | able of certain priestly acts through this power which Christ has 
and | shared with them. But again we find differentiation of function 
save among the members of the Body. Some, and those the more im- 
portant, of Christ’s priestly activities are carried on, not through 
ings > any and every member, but only through members appointed and 
ally | consecrated for that purpose. These are the ‘“‘ordained.”’ 
Dur- In the sacrament of holy orders something is signified, namely, 
very | the inception of a function of mediation between God and man. 
nan Candidates at ordination receive an office, a status, for which they 
act | are anointed. That is what they do, so it is their action. But be- 
over / cause it is a sacrament it is also Christ’s action. Hence the sacra- 
It mental reality which underlies it is Christ’s reception of this func- 
rom tion of mediation. God the Son was not always a priest; but He 
tine began to be a priest when He became Christ (“‘the anointed One’). 
ota This action of His, then, becomes theirs in this sacrament, in the 
d."" | course of which they, too, are anointed. Just as, when men are 
vave | baptised, Christ’s death and resurrection becomes their death and 
our | resurrection, and just as, when Christians marry, Christ’s union 
becomes their union —so also when Christians are ordained, 
n in | Christ’s priesthood becomes their priesthood. Theirs is not a priest- 
ty, hood of their own, but His priesthood made theirs by the sacra- 
ugh | ment. A human priest is not an extra intermediary, interpolated 
ord- between God and man; his mediation is but that of Christ now 
the * signified and made actual sacramentally. The priest does not say 
3). | “This is Christ’s body,”’ but ‘““This is My body.’ When the priest 
vin forgives sins it is Christ who forgives sins. The priesthood of 
yeen. =—s- Christ the One Mediator is actualized here and now in this anoint- 
is 2 ed (“‘Christed’’) member of the Mystical Body. ‘‘Sacerdos alter 
‘ism | Christus’ — the priest is another Christ.’ 
ys *This well-known phrase must not, of course, be understood as implying any 
. kind of ‘‘real presence’’ of Christ in the priest, as in the Eucharist. As Fr. Char- 
ere- mot points out in his book ‘‘Le Sacrament de l’'Unité,”” p. 164: ‘“‘The sub- 


stance of man has not disappeared, nor has it been changed into the substance 
of Christ.” 
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Our Lord said He had come ‘‘that they may have life.’’ He is 
the generator of supernatural life in men. He continues now to 
generate this life through His Church, composed of many mem- 
bers with differing functions. The member through whom divine 
life is generated within the Mystical Body is the priest. It is also 
his function to tend and foster and nourish this supernatural life 
by all his priestly activities, just as the married not only generate 
natural life, but also tend and nourish and foster it in all their 
parental activities. Thus it is that both matrimony and holy orders 
minister to the Mystical Body, that it may ‘‘grow up, into a due 
proportion, with Christ who is the head. On him all the body 
depends; it is organized and unified by each contact with the 
source which supplies it; and thus, —each limb receiving the 
active power which it needs, — it achieves its natural growth, 
building itself up’ (Eph. 4:15, 16). 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


ROSA MYSTICA 


Campi flore et colore 
Terra renovatur. 

Iam odore suaviore 
Aestas indulcatur. 


Floret Rosa gloriosa 
Dei caritate; 

At spinosa, dolorosa, 
Nostra pravitate. 


JOHN K. COLBY 
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CHOSEN BRANCHES 


GOD, who by the voice of Thy holy prophets hast 
made manifest to all the children of Thy Church, 
that through the whole extent of Thy empire Thou 
art the sower of good seed, and the cultivator of 
chosen branches: grant to Thy people who are called 

by the name of vines and harvests, that they may root out all 
thorns and briers, and bring forth good fruit in abundance (collect, 
eighth prophecy, Holy Saturday). 


When Christ after His Last Supper gave to His apostles a new 
commandment and talked to them intimately of love and how He 
and His Father and another Paraclete would take up Their abode 
in those who loved (John 14: 17, 23), He used the figure of the 
vine and branches to explain that mysterious indwelling effected 
through charity. The vine was for the Israelites a homely figure. 
Grapevines covered their hillsides. The gnarled, sturdy stock with 
its spreading branches, its leaf and shade and sweet-smelling flow- 
er, its fine tendrils and clusters of heavy fruit; the harvest and the 
presses, from which poured joy-giving wine — these were good 
and familiar things in their lives. Thus for them, all the rich 
blessings included in that great good, domestic happiness, could be 
expressed in one brief psalm verse: the wife of the God-fearing 
man ‘“‘shall be like a fruitful vine in the innermost parts of his 
house’ (Ps. 127:3). Indeed the vine — its beauty, growth, frag- 
rance, fruitfulness — is one of the richest and most frequent allu- 
sions in the Old Testament, especially in the prophets and the 
Canticle of Canticles. 


Its most substantial use is as a figure of Israel, ‘‘a vine full of 
branches,”’ as Osee calls her (10: 1). Scattered through the Old 
Testament is the story of the house of Israel told in terms of 
the “vineyard of the Lord of hosts’”’ (Is. 5: 7). The Lord “‘lest 
any hurt come to it” keeps His vineyard night and day; He sud- 
denly gives it drink; despite provocation He will not be a thorn or 
a brier to it nor trample or burn it. For even in its waywardness, 
it clings to His protection and will make peace with Him and 
“blossom and bud [and] fill the face of the world with seed” 
(Is. 27:3-6). ‘‘And the praise of his doings shall be sung by his 
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own vineyard, a vineyard rich in wine’ (Is. 27:2. Knox transla- 
tion). The Vine Psalm, besides being a poetic history of Israel, is 
one example of such praise. For in a time of national distress, the 
singer first praises God for His past care for Israel, the vine He has 
planted with His own right hand: 


Thou didst bring a vine out of Egypt, Thou didst cast out the heathen, 
and didst plant it. 

Thou didst prepare the soil for it, and it took root and filled the land. 

The mountains were covered with its shade, and the cedars of God 
with its branches. 

It extended its tendrils even to the sea, and its shoots even to the river 
(Ps. 79: 9-12). 
Then he considers the present when the wall is destroyed and all 
who pass by may plunder its fruit. The wild beasts are laying it 
waste. He pleads with God to “‘look down from heaven and see 
and visit this vine . . . the young sprout which [He has] strength- 
ened for [Himself].’’ 


The prophets foretell God's solicitude for the vineyard and His 
sorrow and wrath when His expectations are not fulfilled. ‘‘He 
fenced it in, and picked the stones out of it, and planted it with 
the choicest vines and built a tower in the midst thereof, and set 
up a winepress therein; and he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes” (Is. 5: 1-2). Upon seeing that it brought forth only wild 
grapes, He is filled with sorrow and calls upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to judge between Him and His vineyard: ‘‘What is 
there that I ought to do more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done to it?’’ (Is. 5:4), He asks reproachfully. For punishment He 
takes away its hedge and refuses to prune and dig it and send it 
rain. (His people is led away captive, ‘‘and their multitude . . 
dried up with thirst.’’) 


Again in Jeremias the ingratitude of the Jews causes God to 
lament: ‘“Yet I planted thee a chosen vineyard, all true seed: how 
then art thou turned unto me into that which is good for nothing, 
O strange vineyard?’ (2: 21). And unlike all the trees of the 
forest, the wood of the vine when cut or dead is worthless, good 
for no manner of craftsmanship. ‘“Who will use it to make so 
much as a peg that pot or pan should hang from?’ (Ezech. 15: 
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CHOSEN BRANCHES 


4). It is thrown away to feed the fire, and half burned away, 
half scorched, it is the image of Jerusalem made desolate for her 
guilt. 


Time and again the “‘vineyard’’ is laid waste and confounded by 
strong nations who come up upon God’s land (Joel 1: 7, 12). 
Jeremias calls Israel on the eve of the siege of Jerusalem “‘a vine- 
yard for the gleaning: no cluster shall be left; back with thee, 
vintager, to the baskets’ (6: 9). Sometimes it is the very pastors 
who have destroyed and trodden underfoot the vineyard, making 
of it a wilderness. Then like one desolate, the vineyard ‘“‘mourns’’ 
for its God (Jer. 12: 11), and He will have mercy upon it (Jer. 
12: 15). 


IN PARADISO 


And there will be for Israel a final vintage. The Lord coming to 
the valley of Josaphat, will gather up His scattered people for 
judgment. He will put in the sickles, “for the harvest is ripe. . . 
the press is full, the vats run over” (Joel 3: 13). St. John had a 
similar vision of the Parousia. He saw sitting on a white cloud one 
‘like to the Son of Man, having on his head a crown of gold, and 
in his hand a sharp sickle.’’ An angel cried to Him, “Thrust in 
thy sickle, and reap, because the hour is come to reap: for the 
harvest of the earth is ripe,"” and He did so. But there was yet an- 
other harvest to be reaped. An angel ““‘who had power over fire’’ 
bade another, ‘“Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the clusters 
of the vineyard of the earth; because the grapes thereof are ripe.” 
These were gathered and cast ‘into the great press of the wrath 
of God” (Apoc. 14: 19). Finally Isaias envisions God's branch, 
Israel, transplanted in that holy city where there will be no light 
by day nor brightness of the moon but where the Lord will be 
“for an everlasting light.’’ Days of mourning shall be ended. The 
‘people shall be all just, they shall inherit the land for ever, the 
branch of my planting, the work of my hand to glorify me. 
The least shall become a thousand and a little one a most strong 
nation. I the Lord will suddenly do this thing in its time” (Is. 
60: 19-22). This will be the eschatological fulfillment of the 
Old Testament figure of the vine. 
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IN CHRISTO 


But in the fulness of time there sprang up ‘‘a rod out of the 
root of Jesse’ (Is. 11: 1); “‘in the cold that bareth all the trees, 
a shoot was green for us in the house of Jesse,’’ says St. Ephrem 
in his beautiful sermon On the Nativity. Thirty-three years later 
this ‘‘tender plant,’’ soon to be (in His passion) ‘‘as a root out 
of a thirsty ground’’ without beauty or comeliness (Is. 53: 2), 
was to declare, ‘I am the true vine’’ (John 15: 1). He is the 
Vine of the ‘‘new creation,’’ of which the vine Israel was only 
the type. ‘“‘Umbram fugat veritas — The shadow gives way to 
reality’’ (Lauda Sion), as Christ fulfills in Himself and in His 
Church all the life, beauty, powers of growth and extension and 
suffering implicit in the familiar symbolism of the vine that was 
Israel. 


He speaks of His Father, the husbandman, and of His branches, 
which we are. But these branches, unlike those of the enclosed 
vineyard of Israel, ‘‘have grown out of many waters’ (Ezech. 
19: 10). First of these branches is Mary, to whom the Advent 
liturgy thoughtfully applies the name of “‘earth’’ — ‘‘our earth 
shall yield her fruit.’ In the ‘‘earth’’ watered by the Holy Spirit, 
the Vine took its substance, life, and beauty. And this ‘‘earth,” 
transformed, re-created, made fruitful, became the first branch of 
the new Vine, the Mystical Christ. ‘‘As the vine I have brought 
forth a pleasant odor: and my bowers are the fruit of honor and 
riches’’ (Ecclus. 24: 23), we hear her say in the epistle of the 
feast of her Maternity. At the moment of the Incarnation, the 
Vine and branches became a divine reality later to be perfected, 
manifested fully, and extended through time and space. Both the 
Mary-earth motif and the universality of the Vine find delicate 
expression in a Syrian Mass prayer in which the priest worships 
and confesses Christ, the “blessed root that quickened and grew 
from the virginal soil of Mary, who has filled all creation with the 
fragrance of [His] sweetness.’” 

*Communion verse, first Sunday of Advent. Cf. also the Rorate Caeli: ‘‘the 


earth shall be opened and bud forth a Savior’ (Is. 45:8). 
*“Syrian Liturgy,’’ Donald Attwater (ORATE FRATRES, 15, p. 117). 
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CHOSEN BRANCHES 


Mary was by preventive grace the good earth from which could 
spring the root and the first branch. But the other children of 
Adam, and heirs of his sin, cannot become living branches except 
through the purifying and regenerative waters of baptism. That 
efficacious sign of Christ’s death and resurrection quickens them 
and makes them sharers in His life. ‘For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection’’ (Rom. 6:5). All the sacraments nourish 
life in the branches and make for the growth of the Vine. But 
it is the sacramental grace of the Eucharist, that efficacious sign 
of unity, that bond of charity and pledge of future life, which 
unites the living branches ever more closely to the Vine and to 
one another, and insures an immortal flowering in paradise. “He 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, abideth in me and 
I in him. . . . He that eateth this bread shall live forever’’ (John 
6:57, 59). 


Identity between the eucharistic Wine and the Vine is expressed 
in a Communion prayer of apostolic times. The Didache (ch. 9), 
recomending separate thanksgivings for the Wine and the Bread, 
proposes this prayer as regards the Wine: ‘‘First concerning the 
Cup, ‘We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the holy Vine of 
David, Thy child, which Thou didst make known to us through 
Jesus, Thy child’.’’ Thus it is in ‘‘the mystery of this water and 
wine’ that the many grapes scattered over the hillsides become 
the one Wine, the Vine, and the parable achieves its sacramental 
fulfillment. Twice in Holy Week the Church frames her sacrifice 
with offertory and communion anthems that bring Christ’s bloody 
sacrifice into relation with the wine of the Eucharist. On Palm 
Sunday the communion verse is Christ’s prayer that the chalice 
pass away; again on Wednesday the Church sings with her Bride- 
groom, “‘I mingled my drink with weeping,’’ thus intimating 
that it is in the winepress of the passion that the eucharistic Wine 
is pressed.° 

*The first and second lessons (Wed.) juxtapose two passages of Isaias to 
present the paradox of a Savior ‘‘with dyed garments from Bosra;'’ He trod the 
winepress alone, trampling down the people in His wrath, but came forth, His 


garments reddened, not with their blood, but with His own, for He had taken 
on Himself their iniquities. 
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The Vine will steadily put forth new branches and will increase 
until it extends ‘‘its tendrils even to the sea, and its shoots even to 
the river’’ (Ps. 79:12), that is, to the ends of the world. The 
Vine rooted through the ages in various civilizations will live on, 
its branches sometimes thriving, sometimes wilting and diminish- 
ing, but bearing fruit as long as they abide in the Vine. If they 
bear fruit, the Father, a divinely avaricious husbandman, will 
purge them so that they may bring forth still more fruit (John 
15:2). This is the deep mystery of the suffering of ‘‘chosen 
branches.” 


And even the Vine, Christ, united to the branches in a vital 
union, has His own sorrow. He sees the withering of some of 
His chosen branches; He sees their barrenness. They must be cast 
forth, gathered into the fire and burned (John 15:6). Just as 
the Father reproached the vineyard, Israel, so He, in the heart- 
rending Reproaches of the Good Friday liturgy, asks sorrowfully: 
‘‘What more ought I to do for thee, that I have not done? I plant- 
ed thee, indeed, My most beautiful vineyard; and thou hast be- 
come exceeding bitter to Me: for in My thirst thou gavest Me 
vinegar to drink, and with a spear thou hast pierced the side of 
thy Savior.”’ 


But other branches will abide in the Vine, in His love (John 
15:9), in His will. ‘“The praise of his doings shall be sung’’ (Is. 
27:2) by branches especially ordained for song and sacrifice. Some 
branches will joyfully bear the fruit of the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. Others holding fast to the Vine will grow strong 
in the practice of the evangelical counsels. All will cling to the pro- 
tection of the Father, that divine husbandman, who, they know, 
will root up every plant which is not of His planting (Matt. 15: 
13). His visible cultores‘ — cultivators — the pope and bishops 
whom He has “‘set over nations and over kingdoms to root up 
and to pull down and to build and to plant,’” will continue their 
husbandry until the day when Christ, the divine reaper, ‘‘the root 
and stock of David” (Apoc. 22:16), ‘‘the resurrection and the 

‘Cf. ‘‘catholicae et apostolicae fidei cultoribus’’ of the memento for the hier- 


archy in the Canon of the Mass. 
°Offertory verse, common of sovereign pontiffs (Jer. 1:10). 
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CHOSEN BRANCHES 


life,’’ will come on the cloud to gather ‘‘the clusters of the vine- 
yard of the earth” (Apoc. 14:18). To His summons “Surely, I 
come quickly’’ (Apoc. 22:20), the Vine, now full grown, heavy 
with leaves and fruit, will answer in joy and awe-filled expectancy: 
“O God of hosts, return, look down from heaven and see, and 
visit this vine’’ (Ps. 79:15). Then He will come with His heaven- 
ly hosts and receive the living Vine and plant it in “‘the holy light 
which [He did] promise to Abraham and to his seed’’ forever.° 


SISTER MARIE PHILIP, C.S.J. 
*Offertory verse, Mass for the Dead. 


“During several years we have been teaching the children in our school, 
St. John’s, McAlester, Oklahoma, to live the Church year as far as pos- 
sible. The Sisters in charge of the choir, composed of high school students, 
have taught the various chants as well as the history and the spiritual 
import of the feasts celebrated. Consequently, when the Holy Father 
granted the permission for the observance of the Easter vigil, the children 
were quick to realize the ‘wonderful restoration.’ 

“The school choir, under the direction of Sister Mary Kevin, O.S.B., 
provided the singing for all the services of Holy Week. In order to fur- 
nish them with a better understanding of the rites in which they were 
participating, the members of the choir were given mimeographed copies 
of their own Holy Week booklet, written by individual members of the 
choir and including an explanation of the various ceremonies carried out 
during this sacred triduum. All of the student essays had been given 
previously as oral reports at the beginning of choir practice during the 
time they were learning the chants. The group sang the Mandatum and 
Ubi caritas during the Washing of Feet service on Holy Thursday 
evening. 

“The celebration of the vigil ceremonies on Holy Saturday, which 
began at 10:30 p.m., were carried out in front of the people, and 
followed by the renewal of baptismal promises by the entire congregation. 
The Mass was begun at midnight. This Mass was sung by the adult choir. 

“Needless to say, a long-ranged, well integrated plan of careful study 
and preparation through grade and high school had resulted in an intel- 
ligent participation in the ‘greatest of feasts’ — for the students at least. 
Alleluia!” (Extracts FROM A LETTER). 











TIMELY TRACTS 
RE-PRESENTING THE WHOLE OF REDEMPTION 


R. Johannes Pinsk used to share the beautiful chapel of 
the Catholic students of Berlin with Romano Guar- 
dini. Fr. Pinsk was then chaplain at the State Uni- 
versity and Fr. Guardini professor of ‘Catholic world- 
view’ in this purely secular institution. Although the 

chapel was only a made-over basement of one of the ugly Wilhelm- 
inian (German for Edwardian) apartment houses, the architect 
— I think it was Rudolf Schwarz — had done a magnificent job. 
The floor was made of a warm red brick tile, the walls were pure 
white plaster, and all the ducts in the walls were covered with 
copper ornamented with appropriate liturgical emblems. I have 
forgotten the details, but I remember well the atmosphere which 
was created by the contrast of these pure colors and which had 
nothing of the fussy and petty clutteredness so common in many 
churches. The altar itself, of brick and wood, with wrought iron 
candlesticks and crucifix, was built to allow celebration either 
facing the congregation or with the priest facing the wall. 

This latter was an amusing detail indicative of the shades of 
opinion that were possible in the liturgical movement of the day. 
Fr. Pinsk celebrated Mass facing the congregation and. gave a 
homily on the Mass. Fr. Guardini said low Mass facing the wall 
and preached a course of sermons totally independent of the texts 
of the Mass. Rudolf Schwarz had just written an essay maintaining 
that the empty wall — and it had to be a pure white and plain 
wall — symbolized the total otherness, the majesty and infinite- 
ness of God defying all representation, whom the whole Church. 
in a sort of static procession ranged behind the priest, approached 
in solemn sacrifice. The priest therefore was ‘‘in’’ the congregation 
and faced in the same direction as the latter. This attitude was 
nicknamed the ‘‘Barthian’’ and ‘‘Mahometan’’ way — unjustly so, 
because Schwarz could fall back on good orthodox authorities 
like the Cappadocian Fathers. 

Fr. Pinsk put his emphasis on the “‘sacrifice plus banquet”’ char- 
acter of the Eucharist and therefore came to the conclusion that 
the ideal way of celebrating was the one found in most of the 
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RE-PRESENTING 


old basilicas of Rome and now again customary in so many Eu- 
ropean churches. Since both alternatives are given in the general 
rubrics of the missal, it is for the bishop to decide which one he 
will sanction in his diocese. The prevailing usage is thus indicative 
of the prevailing approach to the ‘‘great Sacrament.”’ At all events, 
this chapel was one place where, in all friendship and esteem for 
each other, two different approaches found their visible expression. 

There were also, as stated above, two audible divergencies in 
this same place: namely, the sermon topics. One of the speakers, 
Guardini, pursuing his life-long analysis of the phenomenon of 
religion and faith independently of the liturgy and the season of 
the Church year; the other, Pinsk, submitting himself to the given 
complex of the seasonal liturgy and feeling that, at Mass, here and 
now, the task of the dispenser of the Mysteries is to help the par- 
ticipants to participate more closely in the very Mystery of the 
day and to leave the sweeping and profound analyses to other 
hours and seasons. 

Behind Dr. Pinsk’s unyielding adherence to the topic furnished 
by the Roman liturgy in its lessons, hymns and prayers lies a very 
vexing and enigmatic problem. So many people ignore the fact 
that many dogmatic problems have not been brought near a solu- 
tion and pretend that there is a pat answer somewhere in some 
author, at least in St. Thomas, to every problem raised by reason 
facing the subject matter of revealed truth. They should be warned 
by the lively controversy going on among profession! theologians 
concerning the sacrifice of the Mass — not to speak of such an- 
cient problems as those raised by Banez and Molina. Christ did 
not relieve the human mind of further efforts of thought. Two 
methods, Plato’s and Aristotle’s, have already been tried by such 
giants as Ss. Augustine and Thomas; and who would say that 
the thirteenth century began the great Sabbath of the mind, when 
man saw that all was good and could now afford to rest from his 
labors? 

Fr. Pinsk was the editor of Liturgisches Leben, the German 
counterpart of ORATE FRATRES, which died in the Third Reich. 
Through the years he has tried his hand at finding new approaches 
from a liturgical point of view. A few of his bolder ventures failed, 
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but they are still a credit to him, since they contributed in their 
failure to open our eyes to shortcomings in our practice. His latest 
attempt at solving an important question is contained in Die Messe 
in der Glaubensverkiindigung, the testimonial volume offered by 
liturgical scholars to Fr. J. A. Jungmann, S.J., on his sixtieth 
anniversary. It concerns a problem that was very much on the 
mind of all who felt that the sacrament-mystery idea had made a 
substantial contribution to theological and ascetical thought. 

The question, reduced to its simplest terms, is: What is the 
difference between the Easter and Christmas Masses? ‘“The Theo- 
logical Significance of the Changing Texts at Mass” is the appro- 
priate title which Fr. Pinsk gives to his essay. Every reader of O.F. 
certainly knows what is meant by changing texts: introit, collect, 
epistle, gospel, and the rest. Now do these effect only a change of 
mental images, thoughts and emotions in the congregation, that is, 
are they only subjective changes, as is, e.g., the change from station 
to station in the way of the cross or from decade to decade in the 
rosary? While the mystery of the celebrated Eucharist contains the 
fulness of redemption made present in Jesus, do these varying texts 
change emphases in the individual and in the collective of the 
celebrating congregation only, or is there more to it? If so, is this 
‘“‘more’’ an actual shaping of the reality of Christ’s presence by 
these texts: e.g., is His resurrection more present than His incarna- 
tion on Easter and vice versa on Christmas? 

Those who know Fr. Parsch’s writings know that, while he 
remains tentative and cautious in his statements, he (and many 
others) assume that not only is there an objective difference in the 
Maundy Thursday Mass as compared to the Holy Saturday Mass 
— outside of the mind of those who celebrate them — but that it 
involves an objective changing and transformation of the partici- 
pants. The explanation given seems to be that the Bride — whose 
vital principle or soul is God the Holy Spirit, the Pneuma Christou 
Himself — has the power to channel the component colors that 
make up the full white light of the plentitude of redemption in a 
set order and in restricted ways that vary with the feasts and 
seasons. If you refract the light of the sun through a prism and 
move the beam over my eyes I not only see red, orange, yellow, 
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RE-PRESENTING 


green, blue and purple one after another, but what hits my retina 
is actually a real beam of different and real colors; it is not just 
something in me, but something that has reality outside of me. 

The ‘‘full light’’ in our comparison would be ‘‘redemption in 
its fulness,’’ a subsumption of all Jesus Christ did, and the accept- 
ance by His Father — this, in layman’s language, would seem to 
be the content of what is made present in the sacrifice of the Mass. 
And this, according to Dom Odo Casel’s and Louis Bouyer’s 
scholarly research (although they may differ on details) was also 
the content of the paschal mystery, of the Sunday Mass, of every 
Eucharist. 

But in the third century a new development set in — new 
feasts, a calendar came into existence and somewhere and somehow 
it assumed the form of a cycle (or two): i.e., the unrefracted, full 
light was gradually refracted into components and details. In other 
words, a Church year developed, at least in Rome. Fr. Pinsk’s 
question now is: Is the prism (to return to our image) sacra- 
mental, something real, or is it merely a device to attune our minds 
and hearts, individually or collectively? Do the calendar, the 
psalmodic parts, the prayers and readings, the preface and Hanc 
igitur — the changing parts — affect the content, so to speak, of 
the Mystery or not? 

I think I am not indulging in a very wild guess if I state that 
in our present way of approach more than 95 per cent will answer: 
Of course not! For hundreds of years a development in our spirit- 
ual life has been with us that greatly emphasizes ‘‘cerebration”’ in 
meditative, methodic, discursive prayer; catechism is to us more 
important than the-reading of Scripture; apologetics reign supreme: 
our popular practices are mostly on the level of reflection and 
hoped-for emotion resulting from it. So, quite naturally, the 
proper of the Mass is a sort of subject matter for discursive medi- 
tation in our average minds— and not a very methodical and 
well-ordered one either: no three points, no thematic unity, unless 
you are a mental acrobat who sees, e.g., in the three Christmas 
Masses the three births of Christ. 

But apart from modern habits of thought and the bi-section of 
religion into neatly separated cerebral and emotional compartments 
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running parallel like rails on a track, there is a historic argument 
against seeing ‘‘objective’’ and sacramental prismatization (pardon 
the word) in the changing texts. All historians seem to agree that 
the Mass became a unit of synagogal and sacramental service only 
very gradually; in other words, the changing parts became part 
of the Eucharist only in the course of centuries. How could they 
then affect the objective reality so much that the Epiphany Mass, 
e. g., would be in itself a different reality than Pentecost? Who 
gave these texts, arranged and re-arranged by man, the power to 
‘‘change’’ the one Eucharist, to refract its beams? To assume that 
the Holy Spirit did this is, well, an easy way out. At least at first 
sight! Unless we give Him more credit for growth in the Body of 
Christ than we usually do. The inquiries of Fr. Congar, O.P., 
concerning the difference between priests and bishops point in an 
unexpected direction of astonishing diversification and develop- 
ment. 

This is the point where Fr. Pinsk comes in. After an interesting 
array of historical remarks concerning the development of our 
present practices, he says that “the theological significance (of the 
changing texts of the proper) is not fully explained by giving them 
significance for the congregation's benefit only: they gain signifi- 
cance beyond this and greater theological importance by the influ- 
ence by which they shape (bestimmen) the appearance and efficacy 
of the eucharistic Mystery itself.’’ He refers to Pius Parsch’s and 
Aemiliana Loehr’s commentaries on the Church year by name. 

By linking the final words of the consecration, ‘‘As often as 
you do this, do it for a commemoration of Me’’ closely to the 
following prayer, “Therefore commemorating’’ (Unde et me- 
mores), and by emphasizing the fact that even this very pithy 
summary mentions resurrection and ascension together with the 
blessed passion, Dr. Pinsk sets the scene: this commemoration is 
an objective one, as objective as the sacrifice which, too, is not only 
a thing of the mind of priest and congregation, not a ‘mere re- 
membrance.’’ Old manuscripts show, as the Milan and Oriental 
Liturgies still do, that the entire work of redemption, from nativ- 
ity to second coming, was thus (objectively) commemorated. Fr. 
Pinsk feels that we should explain the liturgy by itself. Since Mass 
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RE-PRESENTING 


is a ‘‘relative’’ sacrifice, relative because the sacrifice of the Cross is 
the “‘absolute,’’ the “‘sacrifice’’ of Christ is in it achieved only by 
the ‘‘commemoration”’ of the Church: ‘‘texts, gestures and actions 
expressing the thought and will of sacrifice, but becoming a true 
and valid sacrifice by seizing the work of our redemption and by 
re-presenting it.”’ 

This ‘‘work of our redemption’’ remains the same at all times. 
Do the changing texts simply dispose the congregation ascetically, 
in thought, will and emotion? Or is there something intervening 
with the ‘‘making present’? Dr. Pinsk turns to sacramental theol- 
ogy. All sacraments are, according to St. Thomas, ‘‘rememorative 
signs of Christ’s passion;’’ their outward signs point to the ‘‘passio 
Christi.” There is only one passio, but there are seven sacraments. 
The same passio has different effects in every sacrament. This does 
not only affect actual, sacramental graces, but there is an essential 
difference in their conferring of sanctifying grace: witness the sacra- 
ments of the living and of the dead: baptism translates from the 
realm of death to life, while the supreme sacrament, the holy Eu- 
charist, is unable to do so. 

Pinsk regards the “‘sign’’ of the sacrament as the factor which 
‘varies’ the one passio. Before we go into this, Pinsk admonishes 
us that “‘passio’’ is a summary term for a great many aspects to be 
kept in mind: it is not only transition to resurrection and unend- 
ing life, it is also judgment of the hostile powers of darkness; it 
is peace between heaven and earth; it is the nuptials between Bride 
and Groom, the Bride proceeding from His open wound; it is 
transfiguration of Christ’s humanity and of mankind in divine 
life; it opens the kingship of the Savior who on the cross becomes 
Lord and Head of a new mankind; it is the tearing up of the 
ancient writ of debt. Such is the complexity and fulness of Christ's 
death and resurrection which is one and whose parts cannot be 
detached and isolated from the central fact — they are redemption. 
Thus when the passio is present these are all involved. 

“Yet there is no earthly sign which could “‘conjure up’ all 
these details in an equal manner — and re-presentation is bound 
up with signs.” Thus Fr. Pinsk deduces the need for a variety of 
signs, and therefore of sacraments, from the insufficiency of the 
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individual sign, a variant of the one passio of Christ. ““The im- 
mersion in baptism is no adequate sign for Christ’s beginning 
kingship, nor is the judge’s verdict in penance a fit sign for the 
nuptial oneness of the Word and His Bride, the Church. . . . Thus 
the sacramental signs make Christ’s redemptive deed present in its 
fulness, not omitting a single essential element, yet they cause at 
the time only one or the other element of the redemptive deed to 
become manifest.’’ The sacraments thus have a “‘confining, selective 
effect.’’ Applying this to the holy Eucharist, the author finds that 
though “‘‘ontologically’’ flesh and blood cannot be separated, it 
“would not be right to deny all reality and significance to this 
separateness which rests on word and symbol.’’ Though it is only 
in the visible species, it corresponds to “‘a genuine reality.” 

“With these disquisitions I believe to have found the point o! 
departure whence can be determined the theological significance of 
the changing Mass texts: the individual formulary of the Mass 
(viz., the changing texts) channels into the celebrating congrega- 
tion a section from the totality of Christ’s work of redemption.” 
Fr. Pinsk avails himself here of an analogy: as the seven sacraments 
select and channel seven aspects of the passio, so, perhaps, the sacra- 
mental words of holy Writ, the Word of God, excised, grafted 
together and significantly composed into the oneness of a Mass, 
select and channel component “‘elements’’ of the economy of salva- 
tion for the celebrating Body of Christ. That the Church should 
have the power to enlarge, diversify, break down, make palatable 
and apply to the flock the wealth of the Shepherd is no insur- 
mountable problem for the author. We might here refer to the 
doctrine of indulgences as related to penance, a legitimate develop- 
ment from almost invisible beginnings; or the development of 
the doctrine on purgatory from small and inarticulate beginnings 
to its present prominent place in prayer and practice. 

Dr. Pinsk’s effort may prove to be abortive — this is no place 
for censure or expert criticism; but I feel that his venture throws 
a great deal of light on a problem never yet answered. As an ad- 
herent of the “‘mysterium”’ theology, he must explore such possi- 
bilities. An analogy is no explanation in a strictly scientific sense; 
but since all our knowledge of godly things is strictly analogical 
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anyway, Dr. Pinsk’s effort is not in itself to be condemned as alien 
and unorthodox. He is fully aware of his pre-suppositions, one of 
them being that all historical details of Christ’s life are more than 
mere history, that they are not mere interesting anecdotes but 
integral parts of the ‘‘opus redemptionis,” the work of redemp- 
tion — and therefore can be paralleled in the liturgical re-presenta- 
tion, the re-deployment of these salvific acts. 

Through Fr. Jungmann, Fr. Arnold, Fr. Daniélou and their 
kerygmatic concern we are now overcoming another stricture of 
post-Tridentine, anti-Protestant and merely defensive thinking: 
we are discovering a new approach to the Word, to Faith. The 
word of God is re-assuming its sacramental dignity. Fr. Pinsk’s 
bold attempt may aid these efforts. 

H. A. R. 


“The Liturgical Year devotedly fostered and accompanied by the 
Church is not a cold and lifeless representation of the events of the past, 
or a simple and bare record of a former age. It is rather Christ Himself 
who is ever living in His Church. Here He continues that journey of 
immense mercy which He lovingly began in His mortal life, going about 
doing good with the design of bringing men to know His mysteries and 
in a way to live by them. These mysteries are ever present and active not 
in a vague and uncertain way as some modern writers hold, but in the 
way that Catholic doctrine teaches us. According to the Doctors of the 
Church, they are shining examples of Christian perfection, as well as 
sources of divine grace, due to the merit and prayers of Christ; they 
still influence us because each mystery brings its own special grace for 
our salvation. Moreover, our holy Mother the Church, while proposing 
for our contemplation the mysteries of Our Redeemer, asks in her prayers 
for those gifts which would give her children the greatest possible share 
in the spirit of these mysteries through the merits of Christ. By means 
of His inspiration and help and through the cooperation of our wills we 
can receive from Him living vitality as branches do from the tree and 
members from the head; thus slowly and laboriously we can transform 
ourselves ‘unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ’ (MEpDIa- 
Tor Del, n. 165, emphasis added). 
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THE FATHERS’ PRAISE OF MARY 


HE recent definition of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
occasioned a widespread outburst of protest on the part of 
our non-Catholic brethren. The Pope’s action seemed to 

them a culmination of the exaggerated Marian cult in the Catholic 
Church especially since the high middle ages —tragically un- 
Christian because it detracts from the unique honor due to Christ. 
The following list of titles of Mary, drawn exclusively from 
patristic writings, is therefore of topical interest, besides being op- 
portune for the month of May. It was compiled by Sister Marie 
Stephen, O.P., of Rosary College, from The Blessed Virgin in the 
Fathers of the First Six Centuries, a book by Fr. Thomas Linius 
C.SS.R., published by Burns and Oates in 1893. Because the suc- 
cession of titles constitutes an eloquent litany (and it might well 
be used for that purpose privately), the usual ‘‘O”’ of litanies has 
been prefixed. The list obviously calls for another, gathered from 
the liturgical texts of Mary’s feasts. This shall be forthcoming 
soon. 


O mother of God, and full of grace. O Mary, most holy paradise of 
Eden. O virgin maid, thou tree of goodly foliage. O paradise of delight. 
O tree of life. O fountain of grace and immortality. O earth unsown. 
O one and only daughter of life. O cloud raining upon earth the grace 
of Christ. O rain that quenched Eve’s appetite. O treasury of our joys. 
O Mary, sacred ark that saved us from the deluge of sin. O daughter of 
David in whose bosom dwelt the Flame. O burning bush unconsumed. 
O open meadow. O blossoming rod of Aaron. O sun in which His taber- 
nacle is set. O bridal chamber of the Bridegroom. O fruitful olive tree 
in the house of the Lord. O city of God. O golden thurible, in which 
the Word, enkindling flesh, filled the world with fragrance. O holy root 
of Jesse. O unspotted garment of Him who clothes Himself with light. 
O rod of God’s gladness. O glory of our mould. O fleece of Gideon. O 
cloud of day, O light cloud, on which the Lord rode. 


O tree of the Father. O mother of the Son. O spring of the eternal 
Spirit. O flower of the field and lily of the valley. O spotless lily that 
brought forth Christ the unfading rose. O garden enclosed, O fountain 
sealed up. O beautiful as the sun that never wanes. O elect as the sun 
by the brightness of your virtues. O gift more excellent than all price. 
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O place full of light, whence the rays of salvation have shown forth to 
the world. O entirely immaculate throne of God. O queen of Adam’s 
race. O sword against evil spirits. O dove undefiled. O inextinguishable 
lamp. O mother of light. O throne of God. O chair not inferior to the 
cherubic chair. O garden, fertile though untilled. O vine fruitful with 
grapes. O chaste turtle-dove. O cloud without corruption conceiving 
showers. O gem more splendid than the sun. O quarry whence comes the 
uncut Stone that covers the earth. O ship freighted with merchandise, 
yet needing no pilot. 

O honor of honors. O reward of rewards. O sublimity of sublimities. O 
mystical new heaven. O vine bringing forth a pleasant odor. O spotless 
one of the Holy and Spotless. O brightest day bringing forth the Sun 
of Justice. O lofty mountain raised to the throne of the Deity. O 
mountain above all mountains. O rod that blossomed forth Christ as the 
flower. O light who bore in your womb the remission of sins. O regal 
court of Hope. O gate shut and not opened, through whom the Lord 
Ged of Israel alone has passed. O candlestick all of gold. O rational para- 
dise. 

O gate of the “Orient.” O hall of the Incarnation. O pure chamber of 
Christ’s generation according to the flesh. O woman from whom our 
blessings have their source. O mead of sweet savor. O glory of virgins. O 
exultation of mothers. O help of the devout. O vesture of light. O monu- 
ment of sanctity. O receptacle of all mysteries. O ponderer of words. O 
heaven and throne of cherubim. O holy child, Mary. O hail full of light. 
O truly full of grace. 

O Blessed Mary whose ascent the whole captive world implores. O 
hostage to the Lord for our faith. O bridal chamber in which God has 
prepared the nuptials of His Son. O treasure house of majesty. O nuptial 
couch of Christ. O virgin espoused to a carpenter, but wedded to heaven’s 
Architect. O illustrious fecundity, O glorious virginity. O lady who 
bearest the undoing of the curse. 

O mother, full of God. O lady clothed with a double glory. O mother 
of David’s Lord and God. O rugged rock imaging the refreshment sprung 
forth for the world. O rod of the priest. O pledge of perpetual priest- 
hood. O receptacle of the Law, covered with the wings of the cherubim. 
O golden vessel in which our Manna was preserved. O new cruse con- 
taining healing salt to cure deadly waters. O unleavened meal, banishing 
from food the bitterness of death. O thou who holdest the helm of the 
festival of the saints. Blessed art thou, all blessed, and desired of all. O 
mother of God, the torch-bearer of the faithful. 

O circumscription of Him who cannot be circumscribed. O root of the 
loveliest Flower that blooms. O nurse of the Nourisher. O circumference 
of Him who embraces all things. O gate of the first rising in flesh of 
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THE FATHERS’ PRAISE OF MARY 


HE recent definition of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
occasioned a widespread outburst of protest on the part of 
our non-Catholic brethren. The Pope’s action seemed to 

them a culmination of the exaggerated Marian cult in the Catholic 
Church especially since the high middle ages —tragically un- 
Christian because it detracts from the unique honor due to Christ. 
The following list of titles of Mary, drawn exclusively from 
patristic writings, is therefore of topical interest, besides being op- 
portune for the month of May. It was compiled by Sister Marie 
Stephen, O.P., of Rosary College, from The Blessed Virgin in the 
Fathers of the First Six Centuries, a book by Fr. Thomas Linius 
C.SS.R., published by Burns and Oates in 1893. Because the suc- 
cession of titles constitutes an eloquent litany (and it might well 
be used! for that purpose privately), the usual ‘‘O”’ of litanies has 
been prefixed. The list obviously calls for another, gathered from 
the liturgical texts of Mary’s feasts. This shall be forthcoming 
soon. 


O mother of God, and full of grace. O Mary, most holy paradise of 
Eden. O virgin maid, thou tree of goodly foliage. O paradise of delight. 
O tree of life. O fountain of grace and immortality. O earth unsown. 
O one and only daughter of life. O cloud raining upon earth the grace 
of Christ. O rain that quenched Eve’s appetite. O treasury of our joys. 
O Mary, sacred ark that saved us from the deluge of sin. O daughter of 
David in whose bosom dwelt the Flame. O burning bush unconsumed. 
O open meadow. O blossoming rod of Aaron. O sun in which His taber- 
nacle is set. O bridal chamber of the Bridegroom. O fruitful olive tree 
in the house of the Lord. O city of God. O golden thurible, in which 
the Word, enkindling flesh, filled the world with fragrance. O holy root 
of Jesse. O unspotted garment of Him who clothes Himself with light. 
O rod of God’s gladness. O glory of our mould. O fleece of Gideon. O 
cloud of day, O light cloud, on which the Lord rode. 


O tree of the Father. O mother of the Son. O spring of the eternal 
Spirit. O flower of the field and lily of the valley. O spotless lily that 
brought forth Christ the unfading rose. O garden enclosed, O fountain 
sealed up. O beautiful as the sun that never wanes. O elect as the sun 
by the brightness of your virtues. O gift more excellent than all price. 
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O place full of light, whence the rays of salvation have shown forth to 
the world. O entirely immaculate throne of Ged. O queen of Adam’s 
race. O sword against evil spirits. O dove undefiled. O inextinguishable 
lamp. O mother of light. O throne of God. O chair not inferior to the 
cherubic chair. O garden, fertile though untilled. O vine fruitful with 
grapes. O chaste turtle-dove. O cloud without corruption conceiving 
showers. O gem more splendid than the sun. O quarry whence comes the 
uncut Stone that covers the earth. O ship freighted with merchandise, 
yet needing no pilot. 

O honor of honors. O reward of rewards. O sublimity of sublimities. O 
mystical new heaven. O vine bringing forth a pleasant odor. O spotless 
one of the Holy and Spotless. O brightest day bringing forth the Sun 
of Justice. O lofty mountain raised to the throne of the Deity. O 
mountain above all mountains. O rod that blossomed forth Christ as the 
flower. O light who bore in your womb the remission of sins. O regal 
court of Hope. O gate shut and not opened, through whom the Lord 
God of Israel alone has passed. O candlestick all of gold. O rational para- 
dise. 

O gate of the “Orient.” O hall of the Incarnation. O pure chamber of 
Christ’s generation according to the flesh, O woman from whom our 
blessings have their source. O mead of sweet savor. O glory of virgins. O 
exultation of mothers. O help of the devout. O vesture of light. O monu- 
ment of sanctity. O receptacle of all mysteries. O ponderer of words. O 
heaven and throne of cherubim. O holy child, Mary. O hail full of light. 
O truly full of grace. 

O Blessed Mary whose ascent the whole captive world implores. O 
hostage to the Lord for our faith. O bridal chamber in which God has 
prepared the nuptials of His Son. O treasure house of majesty. O nuptial 
couch of Christ. O virgin espoused to a carpenter, but wedded to heaven’s 
Architect. O illustrious fecundity, O glorious virginity. O lady who 
bearest the undoing of the curse. 


O mother, full of God. O lady clothed with a double glory. O mother 
of David’s Lord and God. O rugged rock imaging the refreshment sprung 
forth for the world. O rod of the priest. O pledge of perpetual priest- 
hood. O receptacle of the Law, covered with the wings of the cherubim. 
O golden vessel in which our Manna was preserved. O new cruse con- 
taining healing salt to cure deadly waters. O unleavened meal, banishing 
from food the bitterness of death. O thou who holdest the helm of the 
festival of the saints. Blessed art thou, all blessed, and desired of all. O 
mother of God, the torch-bearer of the faithful. 


O circumscription of Him who cannot be circumscribed. O root of the 
loveliest Flower that blooms. O nurse of the Nourisher. O circumference 
of Him who embraces all things. O gate of the first rising in flesh of 
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God. O tongs of that cleansing coal. O little bosom of the Bosom of all. 
O fleece of the incomprehensible wool. O life-giving cistern at Bethlehem, 
of David’s longing. O mercy-seat of God. 

Hail thou to whom the great Creditor of all is a debtor. Hail our un- 
ceasing joy. Hail thou the beginning of our festival, thou its middle, 
thou its end. Hail most precious pearl of the kingdom. O living altar 
of the Bread of Life. O fort of the Son’s love for man. Hail treasure of the 
Love of God. Hail overshadowed mountain of the Holy Spirit. 

O sweet gift-bestowing mother of the solar Light. O fair and inno- 
cent dove. O sacred tabernacle of our hope. O partner of the divine and 
consubstantial Trinity. O virginal workshop of the Holy One. O regal 
court. O mediatress between heaven and earth, who has naturally re- 
stored union. O virgin who hast brought the host of angels into amaze- 
ment. O fair sheep of the field. O new Eve, daughter of life. O home of 
all the graces of the Holy Spirit. O vessel of the Divinity of Thy only 
Son. O incomprehensible miracle. O flower unfading. O purple woven by 
God. O glory of our common nature. O dispenser of all good things. O 
after the Trinity mistress of all. 

O unsearchable abyss of God’s goodness. O protection of the whole uni- 
verse. O fulness of the graces of the Trinity. O key introducing us to 
heaven. O common treasure of the whole world. O lamp unquenchable. 
O dwelling of the Illimitable. O mart for the saving exchange. O most 
pure fleece of heavenly rain from which the Shepherd clothes the sheep. O 
bridge of God to men. O awe-inspiring loom of the Incarnation. O womb 
wherein was composed the authentic charter of man’s common liberty. 
O heavenly sphere of the new creation in which the Sun of Justice ever 
shines. O wise of soul in divine things. O wedded to the heart of God. 
O incomparable one, exceeding every brightness. 


Hail most stainless mother of Sanctity. Hail holy temple of our hopes. 
Hail armory of life. Hail garden of the Father. Hail root of all good 
things. Hail ideal gem beyond all price. Hail vine bearing beautiful 
grapes. Hail cloud that gives rain to the souls of the saints. Hail thou 
well of ever-living water. Hail closed gate open to the King alone. Hail 
mountain whence without hands was cut the Cornerstone. O bearer of 
Peace. O justice that was never injured. O new vessel of Eliseus. O pure 
virgin Church of snowy body. O more clear-sighted than many-eyed 
bright spirits. 

O hope of the fathers. O glory of the prophets. O renown of the 
apostles. O honor of the martyrs. O joy of the saints. O light of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. O glory of Aaron. O splendor of Moses. O concen- 
tration of all hierarchies (of angels). O crown of all saints and virgins. 


O censer of gold. O lamp most bright. O table bearing the written 
law for men. O book of writing most divine. O light-giving virgin. O 
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most safe haven of the shipwrecked. O solace of the world. O refuge of 
orphans. O deliverance of captives. O rejoicing of the sick. O firm stay 
of monks and hermits. O hope of seculars. O gladness of the world. 

Hail thou canticle of the cherubim and seraphim. Hail hymnody of the 
angels. Hail peerless marvel of the entire universe. Hail tree of life, joy 
and gladness. Hail resurrection of our father, Adam. Hail sweet liberty. 
Hail place of sanctuary in Jerusalem. Hail sweet protection of the con- 
verted. Hail most efficacious peacemaker of the whole world. Hail gate of 
heaven and ladder by which all may ascend thither. Hail thou who didst 
fold in thy bosom Him whom no space can contain. 

O chariot that did bear the Fiery One. O treasure stored with all beati- 
tudes. O daughter of the poor, O mother of the Most Rich. O tree of 
life that restores the exiles to Eden. O second chamber that is called the 
holy of holies. O mother of light. Hail ever-virgin. Hail mother of God, 
theotokos! 


IN THE HOME 


O month is quite so vibrant with new life and spirit as May. 

No month is so fresh in color and form and beauty. None is 

quite so virginal with its unburst seed, its curled leaf, and 

spiral bud. This is, I suppose, the reason why May has been dedi- 

cated to Mary. But I would ask you to look deeper behind the 

new life, behind the beauty, behind the Virgin and see what makes 
them what they are. 

Many of us have become less and less keen in both sight and 
insight. During Old Testament years the hope of a coming Savior 
and the desire to learn of God in every revelation of nature and 
prophet made some people, at least, keep their eyes open. It is 
true that many looked for Him in the wrong places, many saw 
vain images of Him in all places; yet we must admit there was a 
great seeking. 

Then Christ came and we learned more of God in thirty-three 
years than had all the centuries before. Men’s eyes were opened 
during New Testament years, but as the world grew gray our eyes 
grew dim. We felt we knew it all, so why examine further for 
God? We felt we had heard it all, so why listen to God? We felt 
we had seen it all, so why look for the living Christ today? We 
became near-sighted with looking at material things so that we 
seldom discovered what makes them what they are. 

Before this digression we proposed that we see into the depths 
of May, month of new growth, month of new beauty, month of 
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the Virgin. What do we see if we open our materialistic eyes? 
Behind all these things is the breath of a Spirit, a Holy Spirit who 
vivifies and sustains them in new life. That same breath warms 
the icy loneliness of winter and new beauty rises from seeming 
death. That same inspiring touched the Virgin and made her 
“blessed among women.’ That same Holy Ghost can and will 
regenerate your living if you but ask. “Veni, Creator Spiritus.” 


Since this is the month of the seed, why not plant in your gar- 
den or your window-box a few of the plants and flowers which 
will help bring the liturgy close to your family? This is just an- 
other way of saying, plant a part of your garden for Christ. It is 
no new idea. There have been Bible gardens and Mary gardens 
and specialized Palestine gardens. The thought behind them all 
is to bring close to hand the beloved plants and flowers which 
Christ loved and used as themes in His teaching. The seed or plant 
or bower you see becomes the starting point for meditation on 
Scripture or prayer to the Virgin. 


We have never tried anything so grandiose or expensive as an 
entire garden of exotic plants, but what we have done is to plant 
the things which a family needs as symbols of liturgical life. The 
Father has given us these plants because we have need of sensible 
things to fathom the divine. The Son has lived with and loved 
and taught us with these plants and left us an example to do like- 
wise. While the Holy Spirit has infused these finite bowers with a 
new life so that they have become Christian symbols of infinite 
realities. 


Frankly I do not know how a family can better interpret the 
Eucharist than to arrange a sheaf of wheat and some beautiful 
grapes on the “‘altar’’ of their dining table. A simple cross entwined 
with a leafless vine and its tiny branches can spell our willing 
dedication to penance during Lent. Red tulips in bud and full 
flower do more than simulate the mystic flames of Pentecost. The 
gay yellow of daisy and cone-flower can teach your children how 
St. John the Baptist overcame Balder, the pagan god of the sun. 
A plant of sage was once the model for the seven-branched candle- 
stick of the Temple. So too in decorating or preparing for the 
feasts of the liturgical year, how much more we could do with the 
lily, the daffodil, the poppy, the rose, the marigold and other in- 
teresting leaf plants like thyme, hyssop, rue, clover, wormwood. 
and evergreen. 


I can hear some of you exclaim, well you can’t put all that in 
a window-box, and I shall agree. The thing I will not admit is 
that you could better translate the liturgy of feast and fast without 
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them. If you will make Christ and the Christian spirit visible in 
your home you must either plant, borrow, or beg some of these 
things. God created them that you might enjoy their existence as 
well as your own. 

Children are avid to plant or discover these storied flowers. 
Several years ago Ann and Freddie sowed flax for our Lady and 
would watch the blue flowers open up each morning. They loved 
the story of the Flight into Egypt and were glad that flax grew 
high enough to hide the Infant. At other times we wandered over 
our hills in search of wildlings as the blessed Mother and her Boy 
must have done seeking the bitter herbs for the passover meal. 
Wherever we have gone we have watched for the things which 
would help to interpret parable and feast. We have clipped thorns 
from the honey locust and used them with rock and sand to let 
us know Christ had retired to the desert. We planted a dish garden 
for the Sunday of the Seed and some really fell upon rock and 
some really grew in good ground. Truly these things can utter 
silent sermons which linger in our memories and are renewed each 
time we see them. 


So take your seed in hand this May. Look at it. See God behind 
it. For as the seed of Adam brought forth sin, the seed of Christ 
bore mercy and salvation. Plant your seed. For as Eve sowed tears 
and thistles, Mary has made all the world a fertile field for the 
propagation of new branches in Christ. Tend your seed. For from 
a timid fearful sprout the Church has grown because men and 
women like ourselves have felt the Breath of Life on Pentecost. 


Cincinnati, Ohio FLORENCE BERGER 


BUT IT ALL STARTS FROM A CENTER 


WO Sundays in a row, I’ve been away from my home parish. 
At the first Sunday’s Mass, I found myself inwardly criti- 
cizing the choir, and writhing mildly at the announcements: 
society meetings, all kinds of them, special collection envelopes at 
the back of the church, etc. There was mention of various devo- 
tions during the coming week — but no sermon and no comment 
on the Mass of the day, and (what I should not have had time to 
Notice) apparently no missals among the people. The whole ap- 
proach seemed almost to have a note of “for heaven's sake, let's 
get finished with this, fast.” 
Through the whole Mass, I kept scolding myself for letting 
such little things interfere with the joy of participating in the holy 
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Sacrifice. Yet, at the same time, I kept remembering the many 
times I have toned off staff-workers who remark that the things 
they are learning at Friendship House make it hard to be happy 
in the average parish. 

I happened to hit an entirely different sort of parish the very 
next Sunday. The celebrant was the very personification of rever- 
ence; it was not hard to realize that here the Son of God was 
offering an infinite sacrifice for the salvation of the world. Not 
only was the choir good, but the proper was sung, and the sermon 
was a homily on the gospel of the day’s Mass. The latter gave me 
thoughts for meditation the full week. 


I have limited experience for judging the two congregations as 
to their grasp of Catholic social teachings and their insight into 
the real problems of the world today. Later, when I met the pastor 
with some members of the first parish, I found an adamant attitude 
that public housing is a political issue, that the interracial situation 
is an economic and not a moral question, and that neither are par- 
ticularly Christian concerns. And, in spite of the fact that I came 
to the second group with a distinctly unpopular cause (interracial 
equality in northern Kentucky), I was enthusiastically received. 

All this by way of preface to a comment on the recent article, 
‘Keeping Things Together” in the January O.F. I shouted an 
inner hurrah to Father Geaney’s insistence that the liturgy and 
social problems must be kept together. I agree with him 100 per 
cent that the two are inevitably and necessarily entwined, that 
concern for the poor, for homes, for living wages, for all the hu- 
man things of life, is part and parcel of the Christian life, which 
has its core and center in the sacramental life of the Church. 


The point I would like to accent, however, — and my exper- 
ience brings it out, though certainly not conclusively — is that 
where there is a solid sacramental life in a parish, where there has 
been much work in making the Mass understood and appreciated 
and participated in, there you are likely to have the beginnings of 
a Christian social conscience. And that by building Christians 
informed in the sacramental sense, you are developing people who 
are more likely to reflect that knowledge in life all around them. 

On the other hand, I feel it is the narrowed approach, which 
for lack of a better term is sometimes, perhaps too glibly, labeled 
“novena Catholicism,” that makes for Catholics who go to the 
sacraments on Sunday and protect their lives and neighborhoods 
from undesirables during the rest of the week. 

My experience is not wide, but I have noted little things. There 
is an amazing difference, for example, between the worker who 
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comes to Friendship House with some really constructive knowl- 
edge of the liturgy, and the very good worker of a more indi- 
vidualistic spiritual background. Both have the same basic good 
will, and a conscience sensitive to the problems of people. No judg- 
ment, certainly, can be made on their relative sanctity. But there 
is an ease with which the person who knows the Mass (and the 
dignity of man therefrom) adjusts, which is different from the 
more “‘paternalistic’’ attitude the others are apt to have. 


I would be inclined to feel that the liturgical movement is com- 
ing to grips with real problems even if it stops at developing a fully 
rounded out sacramental life in the parish. True, you would hope 
that it go further, and it most definitely should. But if we have 
the real and constant attempt on the part of those promoting the 
liturgy to improve and to grow in finding ways of giving to people 
the pattern for Christian living (which the liturgy is), then you 
will have lay people more apt to carry those things to their homes, 
their factories, their businesses and their social lives. 


I have a feeling that Friendship House would have long since 
been just a name, if we hadn't had from our beginnings the guid- 
ance of such liturgists as Father Paul Hanly Furfey, Monsignor 
Reynold Hillenbrand, and Father Daniel Cantwell. From them 
we have learned the tremendous truth that the Mass is the Action 
— the important thing we do every day. That our work follows 
from the Mass — not that we use the Mass as a tool to hit against 
all the difficulties and evils of the community in which we work. 
Because we go to Mass, we go, Ite Missa est, to our mission. We 
bring the Christ we have received to the world around us. 


That compelling idea can give an endurance and joy to the task 
of trying to build a little cell of Christianity in the midst of chaos. 
The Mass and Prime and Compline in English are, in addition, 
the constant teacher, helping us to understand and to withstand 
the problems in which we are engulfed. 


We know at Friendship House that if we could eliminate every 
instance of discrimination, could bring integration of minorities 
into American life on every level, could provide good housing and 
proper recreation for all, in other words, get all those things we 
are working for in the temporal order, tomorrow, we would still 
have nothing, if we had not brought them in Christ. And a part 
of bringing Christ comes from knowing Him in His fulness — 
which part I feel the liturgical movement has fostered among us, 
in the many and constant helps it gives to fuller understanding. 


We must keep praying and working, as Father suggests, for the 
full vision of Christianity, for the complete integration. Theor- 
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etically, we should not have to make a choice between the work of 
improving the sacramental life of parishes, through prayer, study 
and work on the part of those interested in the liturgical move- 
ment, and the job of delving more. deeply into social problems. 
Practically it may be necessary. With the big task at hand, with 
parish life so often a real disappointment to the would-be apostle, 
with so little time, then maybe concentration at the center will do 
the job fastest. In the liturgy lived, we have the foundation for 
building a positive virile Christian order. Pope Pius XII did not 
obscure the urgency of social reform by writing in Mediator Det: 
‘The most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life, 
and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit’ (n. 197). Things 
must be kept together, by all means; but they do start from a 
center.’ 
Friendship House BETTY SCHNEIDER 


Chicago 
IT CAN BE DONE 


OR several years the annual passion play at St. Lawrence 

Seminary (Mt. Calvary, Wis.) had been the usual retelling 

of the passion story, with historical scenes and nothing more. 
This year, however, a liturgically minded director took over and 
arranged a cantata showing the Cross reenacted in the Mass, and 
its relation to our daily life. The outstanding feature of the play 
was its use of music. All dialog was between an individual and 
the choir, or between two choirs, and most of it was in Gregorian 
melodies. The narration was set to the Passion tone. It was an ex- 
cellent proof that English can be sung effectively in plainchant. 


Act I showed the Last Supper, the anticipation of the Sacrifice. 
Act II was the trial of Jesus, who was condemned to death: as 
Truth, by godless education, pagan culture, a pagan press; as King, 
by godless government, race prejudice, and unscrupulous business. 
In Act III, the way of the cross, Christ meets His blessed mother, 


‘Just because living the liturgical life is central, however, a social apostle 
unappreciative of the importance of the liturgy is less to be blamed than a 
liturgist who fails to draw the proper consequences in the social order. The 
Old Testament already teaches us that lesson. Moreover, at no time does the 
Church so stress fraternal charity and justice as during Lent, the season when 
she multiplies her liturgy. Daily she warns us: ‘(Offer sacrifice no more in 
vain . . . When you stretch forth your hands, I will turn away my eyes from 
you; and when you multiply prayer, I will not hear.) Wash yourselves, be 
clean, take away the evil of your devices from my eyes: cease to do perversely, 
learn to do well: seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge for the fatherless, 
defend the widow, and then come and argue with me, saith the Lord’’ (Is. 
1:16-18).— ED. 
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and with her, Christian parents and teachers; He meets Simon of 
Cyrene, and with him the apostles of racial justice; Veronica, and 
with her Christian doctors, nurses and social workers. In Act IV, 
the crucifixion, St. John, with Christian students, finds wisdom 
at the foot of the cross; the centurion, with Christian writers, 
proclaims Christ in truth; Joseph of Arimathea, with Christian 
business men, shares his riches with Christ. The final Act V, an 
epilogue, shows the Mass, in which all, historical characters and 
modern Christians, assist. 


There was some apprehension during rehearsals that the sym- 
bolism would be lost on the audience. But the people readily 
grasped the thought. Many said they realized for the first time the 
intimate place of Christ in their daily lives and the importance of 
their place in the corporate action of the Mystical Body. It was a 
pageant they urged their friends not to miss; and they meant it. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


SOUND Catholic instinct has always treasured in an especial 

manner the story that St. John tells of Jesus at the well of 

Sichar (John 4:1-29). The promise which seemed so myster- 
ious to the Samaritan woman is obscure no longer: for we see it 
fulfilled in our midst. ‘‘Everyone who drinks of this water will 
thirst again. He, however, who drinks of the water that I will 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that I will give him shall 
become in him a fountain of water, springing up unto life ever- 
lasting’ (vv. 13-14). It will be “living water’ (v. 10). Abun- 
dance of life-giving water was one of the chief blessings which 
the prophets had foretold of Messianic times (cf. Is. 12:3: “You 
shall draw waters with joy out of the savior’s fountain’’; also 
Is. 55:1, Joel 3:18, Zach. 13:1, and esp. Ezech. 47:6-9). The 
preceding chapter, in which John narrates the conversation of Jesus 
with Nicodemus, helps us to identify this fountain of living 
water with baptism. 


But in chapter 7, a further clarification is given. ‘Jesus stood 
and cried out, saying: If anyone thirst, let him come to me and 
drink, whoso believes in me. As the Scripture says, From within 
him [i.e., Jesus*] there shall flow rivers of living water. He said 
this, however, of the Spirit whom they who believed in him were 


"We follow the version preferred by Pére Lagrange, and defended with the 
full apparatus of scholarship by H. Rahner in Biblica, 1941, pp. 269-302, 
367-403: ‘‘Flumina de ventre Christi.”” The usual version would however not 
detract from the gist of our argument. 
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to receive; for the Spirit had not yet been given, since Jesus had 
not yet been glorified’’ (John 7:37-39). The living water flows 
from Christ. He Himself is the Temple in whom “‘true worship- 
pers worship the Father in spirit and in truth’’ (John 4:23) ; from 
His pierced right side there poured forth on the Cross the water 
by which all are saved (cf. ““Vidi aquam: I saw water flowing 
from the right side of the temple, alleluia,’’ etc.; also Is. 48:21). 
But the greatest of the gifts that flowed forth from Him was the 
life-giving Spirit, He who “‘proceeds from the Son.’’ He is the 
stream of living water that rushes through the desert into the sea, 
whose water He heals so that they swarm with fish: “and all 
things shall live to whom that torrent comes’ (Ezech. 47:9). 
Christ’s promise to the Samaritan woman concerning the living 
water finds its fulfilment, therefore, in His sending of His Spirit 
on Pentecost. 


Ancient Christian art adds still another thought. The living 
water of the Spirit — communicated to us especially in the sacra- 
ments of baptism (confirmation) and Eucharist —is a pledge 
and anticipation of the future “refrigerium’’ in heaven. That 
eternal ‘‘refreshment,’’ of which the Canon of the Mass also speaks, 
was admittedly conceived in terms of abundant life-giving water 
(cf. the Martyrdom of SS. Felicitas and Perpetua) . For this reason 
a number of catacomb pictures, expressing the Christian hope in 
the after-life, represent the story of the Samaritan woman at the 
well; and they do so in a sacramental context. Thus the most an- 
cient picture of this particular scene, from the end of the second 
century, is found in the ‘‘chapel of the sacraments’’ in the Cata- 
comb of St. Callistus; and another, in the Catacomb of St. Domi- 
tilla, from the first half of the third century, shows the scene in 
conjunction with one of the Eucharist. In other words, the promise 
which Christ gave to the Samaritan woman, and which is realized 
already by the operation of the Spirit in baptism (confirmation) 
and Eucharist, finds its final, complete (eschatological) fulfilment 
in the heavenly refrigerium. Truly, if we did but appreciate the gift 
of God: a fountain of water, springing up unto life everlasting. 


THE EASTER-EVE CELEBRATION 


NEXPECTED gifts are usually doubly welcome. And cer- 
tainly, the permission to restore the Easter vigil as an experi- 
ment for one year came as a complete surprise. It had been 

asked for repeatedly. The Benedictine Order had petitioned the 
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Holy See for it as long as fourteen years ago. More recently, the 
hierarchy of both France and Germany had done likewise. So had 
individual bishops, liturgical congresses, priests singly and in 
groups. The Ephemerides Liturgicae dutifully recorded instances 
of permission refused. In Mediator Det, moreover, the Holy Father 
had meted out “‘severe reproof’’ to those who had without author- 
ity taken it upon themselves to ‘‘transfer certain feastdays . . . to 
other dates’ (n. 59). Such arbitrary action of individuals, how- 
ever rationalized in terms of ideals, surely spoiled whatever chances 
there might have been for a favorable reply. Or so it seemed to 
the many of us who had harbored hope. But we also were at fault: 
for we had failed to take into account sufficiently that the Sovereign 
Pontiff is also our Father in God who does not penalize all his 
sons for transgressions of the few. 


In fact, the most striking thing about the decree is its generosity : 
it exceeds any requests voiced.’ It involves not just a change of time 
of celebration, but represents a thorough revision. And — let us 
say it immediately — every modification is for the better, in most 
instances wonderfully so. 


We have before us as we write two commentaries on the change: 
one, by Dr. Balthasar Fischer of Trier, a historical analysis show- 
ing that every “‘new’’ detail of the rite has venerable precedent: 
the other, by Fr. Ferdinand Antonelli, O.F.M., general consultor 
of the historical section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and 
perhaps largely responsible for determining the changes, who writes 
in the Osservatore Romano of March 4 from the standpoint of the 
pastoral advantages that will result. The combination of historical 
sensitivity and sympathetic understanding of practical pastoral 
needs, indeed, characterizes the revised rite. Traditions, especially 
rubrical, are sometimes no more than ‘‘mistakes become venerable 
with the patina of age.’’ But here there is no archeologism. Histori- 
cal research has been judiciously used to eliminate less desirable 
developments that had intruded, and to clarify the meaningfulness 
of the basic structure of the rite. And repeatedly, both in the prefa- 
tory statement of Cardinal Micara and in the rubrics, the objective 
of more intelligent and active participation by the faithful is indi- 
cated as reason for changes made. Fr. Antonelli in his article states 
expressly, moreover, that the Holy Father was moved to approve 
the revision because ‘‘the participation of the Christian people in 
the liturgical life of the Church lies most closely to his heart.” 


*The new text, Ordo Sabbati Sancti, large altar-missal size, with Preface by 
Cardinal Micara, all the rubrics, and with musical notation, can be ordered from 
Libreria Editrice Vaticana, Vatican City. Paper covers, 70 cents; linen, $1.00. 
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It is difficult to contain one’s joy, or adequately to express one’s 
gratitude. No reform in the liturgical observance of Christ’s mys- 
teries had been more ardently desired; no anomaly, surely, was 
greater than that of rejoicing over the blessed night of Christ's 
resurrection on a bright Saturday morning, or of celebrating the 
climax of the liturgical year with only a handful of the faithful 
present. And now there is good reason to hope for the permanent 
restoration of the ‘‘mother of all sacred vigils’’ (St. Augustine), 
more important, by far, than the much-loved Christmas night; 
and in a form that is simple enough to be eloquent and to edify. 


A first, and most welcome, simplification concerns the symbolism 
of the light. The triple candle is eliminated. The large Easter 
candle is lighted immediately from the fire struck from stone, and 
is then, after a blessing, carried in solemn procession into the 
church, and greeted joyously with the triple Lumen Christi. The 
dramatic impact of that procession, according to unanimous re- 
ports, was profound. The church is in absolute darkness; only the 
flame of the Risen Christ shines bright, and that sole Light of the 
world then gradually spreads to every member of the congregation. 


(The rubrics say nothing about how long the people should 
hold their lighted candles. Best ‘‘reactions’’ came from places where 
they held them throughout the Exsultet — for which only enough 
lights in the sanctuary were lit to facilitate its chanting — and all 
the electric lights were put on at its conclusion. As to the practical 
problems involved in distributing candles to all: in our Abbey 
church at St. John’s — which is also a parish church — the people 
were told to take the candles with them, and light them again at 
their Easter dinner table, so that the celebration in the church 
would carry over into their homes; those who did so were asked 
to add a little extra in the collection to cover the cost of candles. 
Other possibilities: asking the people to bring along their Candle- 
mas candles or simply the blessed candles they have at home; or 
distributing the small votive-stand candles, which are relatively 
inexpensive. In any event, the spiritual lesson of every member of 
the congregation receiving the light from the Risen Christ is so 
precious — and was, in fact, so much appreciated by the people 
where it was rightly done — that this rubric should be observed 
faithfully and literally.) 


The Exsultet has been freed of its former interruptions (all of 
which, as scholars have shown, arose from misconceptions). Best 
of all, the museum-piece prayer for the Holy Roman Emperor has 
given place to an excellently worded prayer for those in public 
authority. Such an adaptation was long overdue. We hope it will 
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find its way likewise into the ‘‘Bidding Prayers’ of Good Friday. 
The sound Christian tradition of publicly praying for rulers found 
expression as early as St. Clement's First Epistle; and certainly, 
the Roman emperor of that day was anything but “‘holy.”’ 

The reduction of twelve prophecies to four (as in the Dominican 
rite, and in many of the missals of the late middle ages) will! 
doubtless meet with the most unanimous approval. Lessons 1, 4, 
8 and 11 were kept, the latter three because they are followed by 
chanted tracts. Whether that fact, rather than the intelligibility of 
the lessons, should be the determining factor seems open to ques- 
tion: Ezechiel and the dead bones brought to life (lesson 7) would 
appear preferable to the obscurities of the seven women catching 
hold of the one man (lesson 8). Very welcome too is the new 
rubric that after the Flectamus genua the people should remain 
kneeling and pray in silence ‘‘for a space of time’’ before the Levate 
bids them rise again to listen to the summarizing prayer of the 
celebrant (cf. the March O.F., pp. 173ff.). This represents a 
restoration of an important norm of public prayer which had 
developed into a meaningless bobbing up and down ceremonial. 


Even more significant for liturgical reform is rubric 15: ““The 
lessons are to be read by a reader. . . . The celebrant and min- 
isters, clergy and people, sit down and listen.’’ We venture to 
express the earnest hope that this same rubric will in the course 
of time be applied also to the many other instances of needless 
duplication: why, e. g., ordain ministers to sing epistle and gos- 
pel in a solemn Mass if the celebrant must repeat it all anyway? 
Almost as if not trusting their competence! The new rubric is a 
major step in reestablishing a simplicity that argues ritual ‘‘sin- 
cerity.’’ Additional immediacy would be gained if the lector were 
to face the people while reading to them (and yet more so, if 
these scriptural instructions could be in the language understood 
by the people). 

Another astonishing — but felicitous — revision eliminates the 
ancient procession to the baptismal font in order that the blessing 
of the water may take place in the middle of the sanctuary “‘in full 
sight of the faithful.’’ Following a historical precedent that ob- 
tained principally in France (cf. ‘‘The Litany of the Saints on 
Holy Saturday’’ by Stephen A. Van Dijk, O.F.M., in The Journal 
of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 61), the burdensome 
length of the litany is lightened by not doubling the invocations, 
and by dividing the litany in two, so that the invocations to the 
saints precede the blessing of the font, and the remainder, which 
follows that rite, is chanted while the celebrant enters the sacristy 
to vest for Mass. 
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An entirely new addition, and an effective means of making the 
faithful enter more consciously into the spiritual content of the 
Easter mystery, is the renovation of baptismal vows. The Easter 
candle is censed, the priest gives an explanatory exhortation taken 
from St. Paul and St. Augustine, and then, facing the candle, 
leads the people in renouncing Satan and positively pledging faith 
and faithfulness. There follows the common recitation of the great 
prayer of the baptized, the Our Father. The spiritual exercises, or 
the “‘retreat’’ of Lent thus climaxes in the renewal of the baptismal 
grace. (Perhaps a slight change of timing in the rubrics could 
allow this renovation of vows to be meaningfully combined with 
the sprinkling with Easter water. It might also be well to have the 
people hold their lighted candles during the rite.) 


The Mass, which is really the original, joyous Easter Mass. 
omits the Judica psalm, Credo, Agnus Dei and last gospel. Sig- 
nificantly, all are expected to join in the triumphant triple Alleluia 
after the epistle. 


We had the happiness of participating in this new Easter eve 
celebration in St. Clement’s Church in Duluth (in the role of 
commentator during the pre-Mass part of the service). The first 
announcement of it was made at Tenebrae services on Thursday 
evening; and stress was laid on the fact that it was a strictly parish 
affair. Yet the large church was comfortably filled, and the great 
majority were there from the very beginning. We tried to get as 
many reactions as possible, directly and indirectly; and there was 
not a dissenting voice: it had meant much to them spiritually, and 
they were grateful, in many instances enthusiastically so. It was 
not just the novelty of the thing; that may have attracted them 
to come; but they had understood, and been sincerely moved by 
the spiritual import of the service to themselves; they wanted it 
continued next year. Reports from other parishes where the experi- 
ment was made, some of which are appended below, add up uni- 
formly to the same result. 


Certain pastoral considerations, however, must likewise be taken 
into account. This year, since it meant a last-minute change, con- 
fessions had still to be heard on Saturday evening. This involved 
a heavy burden for the priests. If the change becomes permanent, 
most parishes could adjust their schedule to leave Saturday eve- 
ning free — following the growing custom in the case of Christ- 
mas eve. Wednesday through Saturday afternoon should provide 
sufficient opportunity for confession; and in any case, it would be 
well to aim at more numerous reception of holy Communion on 
Maundy Thursday. If the burden of Saturday evening is disposed 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of, and all day Saturday remains aliturgical in memory of Christ 
resting in the tomb, the new arrangement will actually spell a 
lightening of pastoral work. We started the blessing of the fire at 
ten minutes to eleven, and were unhurriedly ready for Mass by 
midnight. 

It seems to us important, moreover, to leave the privilege of the 
midnight service facultative (as at Christmas). In small parishes 
or missions, where only one holy Mass can be celebrated, it would 
simply be impossible for some of the older people or children to 
attend a night service. But since this vigil service (including the 
Mass) is in reality the great Easter celebration, and should, with 
proper explanation, become the spiritual summit of the year in the 
lives of the faithful, the alternative to a midnight service would 
logically seem to be an early Easter morning service. In fact, this 
might from many standpoints prove even preferable to midnight. 
For one thing, there would be less danger of abuses. More posi- 
tively: the early morning hours would correspond better to the 
intrinsic character of the rite as a resurrection service, the sacra- 
mental, grace-giving ‘‘sign’’ of Christ’s resurrection; holy Mass 
should in that case begin with dawn. (In this country, too, the 
increasingly popular Easter sunrise-services might well have a Cath- 
olic counterpart; such “‘baptizing’’ of non-Catholic religious rites 
would have weighty historical precedents.) 


But these are accidental details. What is not accidental is the 
fact that the Holy See has undertaken to effect a major revision of 
most sacred and venerable liturgical rites in order to encourage a 
more intelligent and spiritually fruitful participation by the faith- 
ful. We are living in wonderful times when such things can hap- 
pen, when, too, they are done with expert and reverent care for 
the values of the past combined with fine sensitivity to the needs 
of the present. It establishes a precedent that permits us to look to 
the future with highest hopes. Pope Pius XII gave to the Catholic 
world the magnificently vital guidance of the Mediator Dei encyc- 
lical; he has now implemented it in a manner that calls for pro- 
foundest gratitude on the part of all who are interested in making 
the liturgy come to life. May we prove worthy in some small 
measure of the loving concern and wise leadership of such a father! 


GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B., Editor 


I have attended many Holy Saturday services over the years — and I 
must confess that I was inclined to look upon the long, early (and to me, 
somewhat obscure) ritual up to the Gloria as a continuation of lenten 
penance. The new night liturgy had just the opposite effect. From the 
first moment the church [the St. John’s abbey church] seemed charged 
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with expectation of the Resurrection. The kindling of the new fire and 
the spread of the light from the celebrant to the clergy to the laity was 
impressive. It was an intense (not just emotional) religious experience to 
watch the “Light of the World” passed from a single source to every 
member: Christ as the center and source; Christ’s utilization of His mem- 
bers to spread the light of faith; our dependence upon one another; and 
finally the unity of the Mystical Body. The same surge of meaning and 
joy was experienced in the blessing of the holy water (in full view of all) 
and the joint, fervent renewal of baptismal vows in English. Many of 
those around me (and they represented a cross-section of occupations and 
education) had had no opportunity for special instruction, yet they fol- 
lowed and took part in everything with interest and devotion. And all of 
them I talked to afterwards though it a “wonderful” event, and an in- 
spiring preparation for the glorious Easter Mass. (A Layman) 


I have had little liturgical instruction; yet this night service just about 
explained itself. It was, in fact, the greatest religious experience of my 
life and I am deeply grateful to the Holy Father for making it possible. 

(A Laywoman) 


Our group of approximately twenty students that remained for the 
Holy Week services at St. John’s received daily instructions on the next 
day’s liturgy, and so all the services meant a great deal to us. I sincerely 
believe that a new feeling of oneness was experienced by all. But the 
climax undoubtedly was the Easter night celebration. It gave us a chance 
not only to participate in a community renewal of our baptismal vows, 
but also to be an integral part in the lighting of the paschal candle, which, 
symbolizing the light of the risen Christ, gradually spread through the 
Church by means of lighting each individual’s blessed candle. This gradual 
growth of light was in itself one of the most impressive sights I have seen 
in years, and seemed to explain visually the work of the lay apostolate. 

(A CoLLEGE STUDENT) 


The Holy Saturday rites as carried out here according to the new ritual 
and at the appropriate time (“‘O vere beata nox’) demonstrated to every- 
one present the power and beauty of the Church’s worship when distinct 
efforts are made to make it visible to all, and both clergy and laity share 
in the prayers and actions. The liturgy then becomes its own best apolo- 
getic. Joy, gratitude and hope for the future must be our response after 
sharing in that resounding renewal of baptismal vows by everyone in 
English. (A SEMINARIAN) 


Since, as I understand it, the continuation of the Holy Saturday vigil 
services depends partly upon the favorable reaction of the laity, may | 
offer the following comments as a layman. The most encouraging feature 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of the ceremony was the active participation in the service for the first 
time in my life. The congregation facing the rear of the church to watch 
the blessing of the fire, the blessing of the Easter candle and taking part 
in the responses, the holding of a candle lighted from the Easter candle 
—all served to bring one into closer contact with the liturgy and into 
the real significance of the Resurrection itself. Then too, the renewal of 
my baptismal vows had a deep significance for me. Probably it is the first 
time that I have repeated these vows publicly since my confirmation 
many years ago, and I know I was too immature then to fully grasp their 
real meaning. I couldn’t miss it this time. I remember too that on Holy 
Saturday the church services were attended mostly by children and re- 
tired old people who missed most of the ceremonies but came for Mass. 
At this service the church was filled with adults who, because they other- 
wise had to be on the job or had too many household chores to do, for 
the first time in many years were able to receive the blessings which flow 
from the participation in this important service. My sincere wish is that 
this vigil service may be continued. (A Layman) 


The Abbey basilica [at Conception, Mo.] was filled, with the monks in 
choir, seminarians in the transept, guests and more than eight times the 
usual number of parishioners in the nave. Evergreen boughs were added 
to Easter flowers for decoration; the fire brazier and holy water container 
were handsomely lettered with liturgical texts. Printed booklets, a pre- 
liminary talk, and a commentary during the celebration lent very much 
to the understanding. Everyone faced the rear of the church for the 
blessing of the fire; the new features of adorning the candle were ex- 
plained; and I doubt if there was ever a more impressive darkness than 
the blackened church into which the paschal flame was carried. The peo- 
ple were told that the light of Christ now entered this holy temple, as 
the light of grace had come to their souls in baptism. The light then 
passed from candle to candle, celebrant, clergy and people, while they 
were reminded that the grace of Christ comes through His Church and 
priesthood to the faithful. This was no uncomprehended symbolism; sin 
and death and darkness were swallowed up in light, and the shout of 
Deo gratias to each proclamation of the Lumen Christi rang through the 
whole church. It was an acclamation to a Conqueror and a King. 


The rest of the vigil took place in the lower sanctuary; the sacred 
ministers were “walled in” by the congregation on all four sides. The 
four prophecies were read in English as well as sung in Latin. School 
children occupied the front pews; seminarians were grouped everywhere. 
The original thought was to utilize empty space and allow close observa- 
tion; the result was a sort of Christian family gathering. We were truly 
“circumstantes,” and it was not unlike some scriptural scene of our Lord 
preaching to the people massed around Him. 
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The response was thunderous to the renewal of baptismal vows — “I 
do believe!” — and also to the litany. For the chants of solemn Mass the 
250 seminarians moved into the main aisle and acted as a huge schola. 
Seven hundred took part in the sung Communion procession. The great 
Mass concluded with a vernacular hymn, “Alleluia, Christ Is Risen!” 

I can hardly emphasize too much that the whole community — the 
town as well as monastery and seminary — is still talking about it, plan- 
ning to bring everyone next year, etc. It was our best Easter. 

(A SEmMrNaRIAN) 


“Nicest services I ever was at... .” “If more services were like that, 
people would think a lot more of their religion.” “I usually skip Holy 
Saturday services; they are so long, and you don’t know what it’s all 
about, but I sure enjoyed it last night.” “My husband doesn’t usually 
like any services, but he’s been telling everybody that comes in here how 
much he liked it last night.” “People were singing last night that never 
sang in their lives before.” “I bet the devil sure high-tailed it out of 
church fast last night with all those people renouncing him like that!” 
These are actual comments gathered at random on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing from our fellow-parishioners. We heard no unfavorable remarks. But 
perhaps the best criterion of the “success” of the Great Night was that 
the majority of the parishioners who came to the Holy Saturday night 
service attended another Mass on Easter morning, though they didn’t have 
to and were quite aware of that fact. (A Laywoman) 


Perhaps some of us had secretly feared that it was “antiquarian,” that 
this desire to celebrate the Easter vigil properly was out of proportion to 
the importance of the cause. Perhaps there was a lurking skepticism in 
us. Environment is such a powerful factor. But all that disappeared as 
we, with the Christ-candle, moved into the church Holy Saturday night. 
We weren’t even thinking of the formative, the educational value of the 
liturgy, or anything of that sort: we were absorbed in the Action. Like 
our year, 1951, we had been caught up in the arms of the Cross. A sacra- 
mental rite must not only contain, it must also signify — and now the 
symbolism was apt and clear and beautiful. 


Religious ceremony, like all religious art, must appeal to the mind... 
is never satisfied with tickling the senses. And on sober reflection, we 
can appreciate why the reformed Easter vigil service is so satisfactory: no 
repetition of the readings at the Bishop’s chair (ours is a cathedral) ; ac- 
cording to the rubrics, at least, a time of silent prayer after Flectamus 
genua and before the collects; the tremendous rite for the renewal of 
baptismal vows joined to the blessing of the font and baptism; the 
absence of many of the quaint anachronisms that are more intriguing 
to Life magazine than to the Christian faithful. The Latin was still there, 
but thank God and the Holy See for great favors. (A Priest) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Fr. Nestor, the pastor of St. Anthony's church in Fargo, N. Dak., was 
eager to celebrate the Great Vigil. But what could be done without the 
text? Palm Sunday’s parish bulletin contained the Holy Week announce- 
ments with Holy Saturday services at the traditional morning hour. And 
then came Archbishop Muench to the rescue. Some five years ago, he was 
responsible for adapting Tenebrae into English, which is now happily a 
tradition at both Fargo parishes and in the majority of the parishes of the 
diocese. His work may be in Europe but that his heart is still in Fargo is 
evident from the fact that he sent the new text to both city parishes and 
to 2 number of others. At St. Anthony’s an “Extra” to the parish bul- 
letin was ready for the people at Tenebrae Wednesday night. After Tene- 
brae each evening I explained the following day’s service, emphasizing 
the nature of the service as the communal worship of this parish fam- 
ily. Naturally, on Good Friday evening I made special efforts to bring 
home the significance of the great event of the following night. The 
solemn service was leisurely and prayerful — full of expectancy and joy 
both for priests and people. We asked the people to join us in the responses 
to the Lumen Christi and the litany; and they were generous in their 
answer to our request. Their reaction to the whole? We found no one 
who was not happy about the change, and I don’t think they would have 
been afraid of expressing an adverse opinion. Certainly, the priests wouldn’t 
have hesitated. But they liked it too. I feel certain that we all felt we 
were sharing in a historical event of vital significance, one that has 
wonderful possibilities for the renewal of the religious life of the parish. 
For St. Anthony’s the “experiment” was an unqualified success. 

(A Priest) 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Fr. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., of Rug- 
by, England, originator of the ‘‘Layfolks’ Week,’’ a com- 
bination mission and retreat based on the sacraments, will 

visit the U. S. again this summer (cf. below). — JOHN K. COLBY 
is an instructor in Latin at Philips Academy, Andover, Mass. He 
writes: ‘“The Rosa gloriosa is, of course, Our Lady. After I com- 
pleted this bit of verse I was interested to read in St. Ambrose’s 
Hexaemeron almost the same explanation of why there are thorns 
on roses.’’ — FLORENCE BERGER, housewife and mother, is the 
author of Cooking for Christ (which, incidentally, is an excellent 
home-commentary on the liturgical year). — BETTY SCHNEIDER 
is director of the several Friendship Houses in America. 


* 


_ The news of Fr. Howell's coming to the U.S., not only to 
give his now famous ‘‘Layfolks’ Weeks” in parishes, but also to 
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conduct three ‘‘summer sesstons’’ for priests cannot but gladden all 
who have experienced his driving energy and contagious optimism. 
(Cf. the Gregorian Institute ad in this issue for details.) His series 
of articles in the present volume have gained him an enthusiastic 
following. They are evidence of his ability to popularize. Add to 
that his success in actually securing congregational participation, 
and you have the sort of teacher, of doctrine and practice, who can 
all but guarantee zesults. The sessions have been kept within the 
body of the week, so that priests on parishes will be able to attend 
without having to get substitutes for Sunday. And the location of 
the schools (at Worcester, Mass., St. John’s Abbey, and Cincin- 
nati) seems well calculated to facilitate numerous attendance. Fr. 
Howell has much to give; we sincerely hope there will be many to 
receive. 
¢ 


The Boston College ‘‘Social Worship Program’ will be held 
for the fourth consecutive summer, June 25 to August 4. The aims 
of this year’s program are wider; the faculty is larger (Frs. Ellard 
and McNaspy have been added to the staff). ‘“The discussions will 
not be arid theorizing; they will be lived in the campus life of 
every day, a life of sung prayer, of doing and making for the glory 
of God’’ (the Catholic Art Association is sponsoring a program 
of study in conjunction with the liturgy classes). College credits 
can be gained for the nine courses offered. Address: Rev. William 
Leonard, S.J., Boston College. 


+ 


The current issue of Caecilia recalls our debt to three pioneers 
in the field of liturgical music who died within the year: Dom 
Gregory Huegele, O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, onetime editor 
of Caecilia, the gentle, lovable monk from whom so many con- 
freres in the Order and others caught the flame of dedication to 
God through music; the Most Rev. Hugh Boyle, champion of 
church music reform in the diocese of Pittsburgh; and Sister Mary 
Agnesine, who for twenty-two years expertly guided the teaching 
of liturgical music at Catholic University. ‘‘If the church music 
renaissance is at last beginning to bear fruit, the harvest is in no 
small measure due to the efforts of these loyal servants of God.” 
May the heavenly Sanctus be their never-ending joy. 


. 


(Other liturgical briefs, letters and book reviews have been held 
over to make room for the report on Easter Eve.) 
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